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PREFACE 



A KBW work concerning the Carnation needs no apology. 
Manuals have been written in the past about the same 
beautiful flower, but during recent years many varieties 
have been raised, and new groups formed, to give interest 
to the family of which the pretty Dianfhus C aryoiihyllus , 
happy in its crevices of the lichen-stained castle wall, is 
the ancestor. 

The Carnation must play its rightful part in the garden, 
and not be relegated to the greenhouse, to yield its flowers 
merely for general or personal decoration. It is a great 
garden flower, faulty in some ways, perhaps, but with 
faults that the raisers of the future must correct. Poor 
colours, split flowers, absence of perfume, and weaklj' 
growth are not desirable attributes. 

If this work should kindle still greater enthusiasm for 
the Carnation, rich in its varied colouring and as sweet as 
the rose itself in fragrance, it will not have been written in 
vain. 

H. W W. 



iv PREFACE. 

PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

That my efforts have met with pubHc appreciation is 
proved by the fact that a New Edition of my little book is 
now called for. 

I have therefore revised the work thoroughly ; added 
matter of interest, and brought the several subjects of 
which it treats up to date, with several new illustrations, 
and I trust that it will be found now to supply all the 
requirements of lovers of these beautiful flowers. 

H. \Y. W. 
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Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks. 



CHAPTER I. 



ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE 
GARDEN CARNATION. 

The Garden Carnation originated from the Wild Carnation 
(Bianihus Caryophyllus), but for centuries the fragrant 
flower we hold dear at this time has perfumed English 
gardens. In a book of this description, deahng with the 
practical part of the subject, it is needless to enter at 
length into the history of a flower which would fill the 
present volume. Those m need of fuller information than 
given here should consult the ' ' Journal of the Eoyal Hor- 
ticultural Society," pt. iii. vol. xii., in which Mr. Williams 
enters at length into a fascinating subject. Students of 
English literature will remember that Chaucer knew the 
Carnation, and records its value " to put in ale whether 
it be moist or stale "; but it was not until 1578, in Lyte's 
translation of Dodoens' "Herbal," that the flower is 
mentioned as the "Carnation." Several Dianthi have 
laid the foundation of the beautiful garden flowers known 
variously as Pinks or Carnations. The Carnation we have 

B 
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alluded to, and from Diantlius plumarius has come the 
fringed white Garden Pinks, the glory of the English cot- 
tage garden. D. deltoides has given us the Eed Pinks, 
and B. harbatus the quaint " Sweet William." D. sinense 
is the origin of those gay annual flowers known to us as 
Chinese Pinks. The Yellow Carnation, although con- 
sidered by many an acquisition of recent years, is in truth 
an old garden flower, known to Gerarde, who makes first 
mention of it in his " Herbal " (1597), and describes it as 
a " Gilloflower with yellow flowers "; and we know, too, 
that in the seventeenth century striped varieties were in 
cultivation, Parkinson recording this fact in his quaint 
work " Paradisus " (1629). 

It may interest my readers to know that those fine 
garden flowers, the Mrs. Sinkins and Her Majesty Pinks, 
originated by crossing B. plumarius with B. CaryophyUus, 
and one can trace the parentage in the blooms. The his- 
tory of the develoj)ment of the Carnation and Picotee is 
to some extent the history of hybridization in these isles. 
Whilst these flowers of our gardens have been progressing 
towards perfection in the hands of the florist, ether flowers 
have appeared in new dress: the Primula, Cyclamen, and 
queenly Rose amongst a glorious throng. The great work 
of the florists of the last generation is being continued in 
our day. Now, as in generations gone by, when the 
Picotee was brought into light, and fashioned as we see it 
from a mere sport from the Carnation, every new depar- 
ture is seized upon as likely to result in some addition to 
the already populous world of flowers. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of the Carnation has the 
flower-loving public shown stronger appreciation of its pre- 
cious virtues, and raisers of new forms are untiring in 
their O-'certions to acquire new varieties. The good work 
accomplished by Mr. Charles Turner and Mr. Dodwell, 
long since called to their rest, has been carried on by a 
succession of hybridists and cultivators permeated with 
the same strong love for the flower. It will interest many, 
no doubt, to know that the foundation of the National 
Carnation and Picotee Society was laid in the year 1851 at 
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the Eoyal Nurseries, Slough, and though with the death 
of Mr. Dodwell the Oxford Carnation Union collapsed, 
other societies have arisen: the Midland Carnation and 
Picotee Society, of Birmingham, and the Southern Coun- 
ties Carnation Society, of Southampton, have a roll of 
seven hundred memb;.rs, and their exhibitions, vi^hich take 
place at the latter end of July or commencement of 
August, are visited by Carnation-1 overs from all parts of 
the British Isles. 

I must congratulate the members of the National Car- 
nation and Picotee Society, the President of vs'hich is 
that well-known Carnation-raiser, Mr. Martin E. Smith, 
in whose beautiful garden at Hayes Common, in Kent, 
thousands of seedlings from carefully made crosses are 
planted out. Since Mr. Martin Smith became chairman 
of this society, its exhibitions have undergone improve- 
ment. Although the handsome prizes given for flowers 
grown exclusively in the open air have been abolished, a 
better race has been encouraged, and a more natural way 
of exhibiting the flowers. There are two sections to this 
society, the southern being the larger and more important 
division. 

I sincerely hope that the enthusiasm shown now for the 
Carnation will nevjr die, but increase tenfold to add richer 
treasures to the English garden. 



•^ 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE CARNATION AS A GARDEN 
FLOWER 

It is only within recent jears that the value of the Car- 
nation as a garden flower has been seriously considered. 
The old English garden grew its Pinks and Columbines, 
the fragrant, crimson Clove spreading into groups in the 
mixed border, but never planted in a way to show that 
the Carnation is as much entitled to an honoured position 
in the garden as the Piose itself. Gardeners of a former age 
were wrapped up in the Carnation for pots, or to give 
blooms to put into pajier collars and pat down upon a 
green box at the exhibition. Old ^■,•orks upon gardening 
show the narrow view taken of a flower which, properly 
used, creates beautiful effects in the garden and is fragrant 
too. Whilst the thoughts of raisers were centred upon 
the bizarres and flakes, and the self-coloured kinds were 
discarded, there was little hope of the Carnation being 
placed amoui^st the most handsc)nie of hardy plants. It 
is not the florists' varieties that are the most effective 
in the garden. Eich flakes and sti-ipes lose their boldness 
viewed from afar, and the result is a muddled, unsatisfac- 
tory, and inarti.^lio i)icture — the same effect that would be 
got from a bed of striped Pioses or bybhcuien Tulips. 

I wish to impress upon mj readers that it is important 
always to think, when planting Carnations in the flower- 
beds, of the effect they will make when in flower. For 
this purpose, of course, no section is so handsome as that 
known as the self-coloured, the varieties of which are of 
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one decided colour, or shades of it, the petals broad, 
stout, and held well within a strong calyx. Vigour of 
constitution is also essential, not yellow-looking, weakly 
growths that spoil the flower-bed throughout the year. 
There are at the present time, thanks to modern raisers, 
an abundance of good Self kinds, welcome in colour, 
although sometimes disfigured by a faulty calyx. Flowers 
that burst their calyces are not always beautiful, no 
matter how rich and handsome their colouring. Rains 
and winds sweep over the garden, even in July, and 
bedraggle the flowers. Flower gardeners, as a rule, little 
understand the value of Carnations for beds and borders. 
One of the chief reasons why this should be so is doubt- 
less because of the scarcity until now of really good self 
or effective colours, and there is quite an erroneous idea 
that the plant is tender. 

Let me at once say that the Carnation is quite hardy, 
and observations made in all parts of the British Isles 
prove the power of the plant to resist hard frosts. 
Frequently in my wanderings I have seen cottage 
gardens in which Carnations have been freely used, and 
grown into bold clumps with age. They are never so 
fine as when in some garden near the sea. Even expo- 
sure to the salt-laden wind does not harm the silvery 
tufts, as one may notice in many a fishing village along 
the northern coasts. The sand of the shore is used 
liberally in the soil in which the Carnations are planted 
— heavy, badly drained ground being fatal to healthy 
growth. 

Whilst gardeners coddle Carnations in pots and pans, 
the plants will remain susceptible to frosts. There is 
no reason whatever for treating layers as if tender. Grow 
them entirely out-of-doors from the first, and adopt the 
plan of the cottager, who frequently possesses the finest 
Carnations in the village, and has no greenhouse or frame 
in which to put the plants if he wished to do so. I 
am not writing now of choice seedlings or some rare named 
kind, nor of the varieties to be grown in pots for conserva- 
tory or greenhouse, but of those to live an entirelj' open- 
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air life in the future. The position the plants are to 
occupy must be well prepared, and I think that hurried 
and careless preparation of the ground is responsible for 
more failures than insects or fungua. Beware of import- 
ing the first spit of pasture into the Carnation ground, 
unless one ascertains by close scrutiny that a hidden foe 
— the terrible wireworm — is not conveyed also. This pest 
runs riot in this soil. 

The Carnation may be associated with the Tea Eose, 
when this fragrant flower is grown in groups, the plants 
sufficiently wide apart to permit the Carnation tufts 
between; and this meeting of Eose and Carnation, two of 
the finest flowers to grace the garden, is indeed happy. 
A light-coloured Tea Eose, such as Marie Van Houtte, 
Edith GiSord, or Mme. Hoste, against a fine red Self 
Carnation is an effective and artistic combination. 
Though dainty in colouring ofttimes, and beautiful indi- 
vidually, the flaked kinds scarcely possess sufficient 
force to tell effectively. Bold groups alone display the 
characteristic beauty of the kind ; and we know this to 
be true by the spreading mass of crimson and white Clove 
Carnations in many a cottage garden, where, without 
annual layering, the plants have increased in proportion 
and effoct with age. 

As there are so many good Carnations, it is not easy 
to make a selection, nor do I propose to do so here, as 
the subject has been treated elsewhere in the book. It 
is the Self Carnation of strong constitution that gives those 
rich colour-jjicturss one desires in the summer garden. 

I have seen the Carnation used in vases even, the 
glaucous stems hanging over the edge and creating a new 
and pleasant departure — a relief from the perpetual, 
almost wearisome repetition of a set plant, the ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium for example. 

A delightful phase of Carnation-growing is raising seed- 
lings, which should always be practised where the plant is 
to take a great part in the garden. There is much joy in 
getting new kinds of value for their effect. If the seed 
is good very few single varieties will be found, and these 
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should be at once removed; and in the weeding-out of 
inferior liinds, maturing the selected seedlings, and sow- 
ing again to maintain a constant flowering of untried kinds, 
the amateur gardener will find delightful recreation. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE CARNATION IN TOWN GARDENS. 

The flowering plants that will thrive in towns are not 
numerous, and for this reason the Carnation deserves con- 
sideration. It is interesting to learn, from a good Mid- 
land town grower of the flower, that it seems to enjoy a 
smoky atmosphere; but that may be the biassed opinion 
of an enthusiast. In any case, if Carnations do not like 
smoke, they seem to suffer no injury in it, and that is a 
fact of the first importance. Another reason why they 
seem to thrive so well in towns, is because they are chiefly 
grown in pots, although, when intended for the open 
garden in the country, this method has objections. Town 
garden soils, however, become in time highly charged with 
foul gases, v.'hich make vigorous growth impossible. The 
grower of Carnations in pots is enabled to give his plants 
fresh soil every year, hence it never becomes unpleasant 
for the roots, whilst, under this system of culture, insect 
pests are more readily held in check, and weather trials 
lose in a large degree their effect. Pot plants, too, are, 
as a rule, housed under glass during the winter, and, 
although they may be thoroughly exposed to the air, the 
glass covering shelters them from much atmospheric pol- 
lution — a great gain, I need scarcely remaik. The narrow. 
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pointed, glass-like leaves of the Carnation do not, to any 
degree, catch the sooty particles that pervade a town 
atmosphere. This leafage, or "grE^ss," is fairly thick or 
fleshy, and easily cleaned, and, so long as no material 
incrustations of dirt or soot are allowed to form, then the 
plants will remain in a favourable condition, such as can 
scarcely be the case with those possessing broad, netted 
leafage of the ordinary absorbent type. All town gardens 
are not of course like London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
or Sheffield ; yet in these unquestionably smoky places 
Carnations of high merit are grown, and flowers gathered 
from them frequently win the premier prizes at leading 
exhibitions 

Such success, however, is not obtained without unremit- 
ting care bestowed upon the plants: keeping them clean, 
and affording the best possible cultivation. A town grower 
should have a house for his collection — a good, light, span- 
roofed house if he can, or a lean-to structure with a west 
aspect maj do very well. The span-roofed house should 
have a centre alley two feet wide, with, on either side, a 
broad shelf from three feet to three feet and a-half wide. 
Let the glass at the sides be of sufficient height to give 
fully two feet headroom, which towards the inner parts of 
the stages, would be from three feet to four feet. 

-The staging may be of corrugated iron fixed upon stout 
wooden supports, and about three feet in height. If a 
bed of fine shingle, one inch in thickness, be placed upon 
the iron sheeting, it will form a cool surface on which 
to stand the plants. Slope the iron shelves slightly to- 
wards the sides of the house, from which they should be 
fully one inch, to allow surplus water to run off to the 
floor below. In this way the shelves will keep fairly dry, 
an important matter in Carnation culture, especially dur- 
ing the winter months. 

As Carnations require plenty of air, it is wise to furnish 
the house with side as well as top-lights, and also provide 
for a little heating power. Hard frosts inflict, as a rule, 
little harm, but it is bad for ths pots when the soil in them 
gets frozen hard. 
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Where it is not possible to have such a house as 1 
have described, a very useful protection is a wooden 
frame, say six feet broad, having on either side two or 
three four-feet lights hung to a centre ridge with hinges. 
This will hold many plants in the pots in which they are 
to flower, and numerous small plants wintered in large 
sixty-sized pots used for transferring well rooted layers 
into some time during the preceding October. The sides 
of this frame may be only twelve inches deep, the ends 
being proportionately higher, and during the winter the 
frame may stand on an ash or gravel floor, but in an airy 
position. 

Always provide ample air by tilting the lights more or 
less at the sides, and it is advisable, whilst the plants 
are in small pots, to erect inside the frame a rough trellis- 
stage, which, if placed upon bricks or blocks, will raise the 
pots several inches from the ground and be nearer both 
glass and the air. An excellent plan I find is, besides the 
trellis-stage referred to, to stand each corner of the frame 
on a stout brick, thereby allowing air to enter at the 
bottom of the frame. By these means there is a constant 
supply of air around the plants. In severe weather, with 
mats thrown over, an oil-lamp burning pure petroleum 
may be placed in the frame, but that need only be used 
during a very severe or damp season. 

In the summer, when the plants are placed in their 
large flowering-pots, and the flower-shoots develop, take 
out the inner trellis and lift up the frames upon the bricks. 
This would furnish ample headroom for the plants ; and 
also some thin material should be used to furnish shade 
during hot summer days. 

Propagation is performed by layering, usually in July 
or early in August. As the plants are generally flowered 
in ten-inch pots, there is room round the margins to 
layer some of the summer-made shoots or " grass." The 
soil should be lightly forked up or loosened, then add to 
it some fine soil and leaf-mould with which is mixed one- 
fourth of sharp white sand. The process of layering is 
simple enough, and is elsewhere described. It is pecu- 
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liarly amateur's work, and may be carried out in the even- 
ing after the customary day's labour in other directions is 
over. 

The layering having been carefully performed, and the 
shoots made secure in the soil with the aid of wires or 
wooden pegs, it is simply necessary to keep the plants 
watered, though not excessively so, and fully exposed to 
the light and air. The layers will be rooted in about 
six weeks' time, and may be severed from the original 
plant, be carefully lifted, and, with roots attached, put 
singly into small or sixty-sized pots, in which they must 
remain during the winter. 

It is generally best, throughout the winter season, to 
keep the plants rather dry than damp, as in the event 
of severe frost occurring, less damage is inflicted. The 
final potting should take place in early March, and for 
this ten-inch pots are the most suitable for strong 
growing plants, and six-inch ones for weaker varieties. 
The usual rule is to put three plants of the same variety 
into the centre of each pot, putting them angle-fashion 
and about five inches apart. 

Soil is of the utmost importance, and the pots must 
be quite clean. This advice may appear too simple in 
a book of this character, but I write for the beginner too, 
and it is more desirable to consider trifles, or what may 
be apparently so, when growing the plants in a town gar- 
den than in the country. Into the bottom of each pot 
place a large piece of crock to cover the hole. Upon this 
put one inch of broken brick, rubble or small crocks, then 
a little broken charcoal, and some pieces of the turfy por- 
tions of the compost. This should consist of three parts 
good, well-broken, and partially decayed turfy loam, the 
other part leaf-soil, old mortar refuse, decayed hot-bed 
manure, and some sharp white sand. Even a little good 
artificial manure rr ay be added at the rate of half a pint 
to a barrow-load of compost. Turn the young plants out 
of their small pots, and put, as mentioned before, three 
into each large pot, fixing them firmly in the soil, and 
leaving a space of half an inch for water. Keep the plants 
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undei- glass until the end of April, when they may be 
plucL'd up a hard ash-floor out-of-doors thinly, until the 
flowers commence to show. Until the pots become filled 
with roots, the plants should be very lightly watered. 

Carnation stems need support of some kind, and no- 
thing is better for this purpose than neat, green-painted 
sticks about two feet high. These are sold cheaply in 
bundles by seedsmen, or, if obtainable, use neat brown 
suckers cut from hazel-woods, as these are less conspicu- 
ous. One of these small sticks should be put to each 
plant for support, and it must be forced about three inches 
into the soil, slanting it outwards at the top. The flower- 
stems must not be tied tightly to the stick, and usually a 
couple of ties made with raifta will suffice. 

Where it is desirable to obtain very fine flowers, pinch 
off the side buds, and as the flowers expand, whether these 
plants are under glass or out-of-doors, some thin shading 
should be provided. 

Whore the Carnation is grown in ths open, it is a good 
plan to plant in a bed five feet wide, with an alley two 
feet in width on either side. Then, with a light frame- 
work of wood, raised from three feet to four feet from 
the ground, and having a ridge-form through the centre, 
it will not be difficult to afford shade by covering with 
very thin canvas or netting. A material called art muslin 
is veiy good for this purpose, and may be purchased whole- 
sale at about one penny a yard. Not only is shade given, 
but the flowers are protected from soot and dirt. Of 
course. Carnations — and by this term I mean Picotees as 
well — can be grown to gi'cat perfection in outdoor borders; 
but where exhibition flowers are desired pot culture is 
preferable. 

There is such a wonderful variety of Carnations and 
Picotees, that to malie a selection of varied kinds is no 
easy task. Then it is a comparatively simple matter to 
raise new varieties of sterling merit from seed also, hence 
the numerous additions being made to the list each year. 
It would scarcely instruct cultivators to give a list of kinds 
that succeed in town gardens, because practically all will 
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grow under such conditions if careful treatment be ac- 
corded. Beginners should purchase a few dozen kinds, 
either in pairs or trebles, of a representative collection, 
particularly some of the beautiful self and fancy varieties, 
and Yellow-sround Picotees. 




Seedling Carnations in the Open Boeder, St. Mary 
Church, Torquay. 

A packet of seed saved by a first-class grower from his 
best varieties, and sown in spring or summer, will cer- 
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tainly produce a good number of plants that may be potted 
or planted out-of-doors in spring the following year. Pro- 
bably two-thirds will bloom and produce fine double 
flowers. In that waj^ a good sto3k of choice Carnations 
may be obtained at moderate cost by the intending grower 
of Carnations and Picotees in a towa garden. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

VARIOUS GROUPS OF THE 
CARNATION. 

The " Carnation," of course, is, so to say, a general term. 
Though it may appear a contradiction, the Picotee is a 
Carnation, because both the types have emanated from 
the same parent {Dianthus Caryophyllus), and one distin- 
guishes the two forms by the flower-colouring only. I 
have, however, in the following notes tried to assist the 
beginner, who must be puzzled as to why certain types 
receive distinctive names. 

Carnations are divided into several classes, such as 
Bizarres, Flakes, Sells, Fancies, Yellow-grounds, Trees, 
and Malmaisons. 

Bizarres have two colours disposed longitudinally on 
a white ground, and are subdivided into scarlet, crimson, 
and pink and purple forms. 

Flakes have one colour only laid lengthways on a white 
ground, and are classed as scarlet, rose, or purple. 
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Selfs are varieties of any one single colour, or shades of 
that colour. 

Fancies embrace all flowers with markings on coloured 
grounds, and also those distinctly marked on white ground 
too. 

Yellow-ghounds are to me the most fascinating section 
of all. The name is given because the ground or surface, 
so to say, of the petal is yellow or orange, and flaked or 
mixed with other colours, often lavender, pink, rose, and 
rich plum, forming exquisite combinations. When the 
petal and calyx are at the same time satisfactory, I prefer 
these to any Carnations that exist. 

Picotees are charming forms. The flowers are either 
white or yellow-grounds, and the distinguishing colour 
appears on the edge only. They are classed according to 
this characteristic colour, such as red, purple, rose, or 
scarlet-edged; and are subdivided into heavy, medium, or 
light-edged, so called because of the depth of the marginal 
colouring. 

Yellow- GROUND Picotees. — This is a choice section. For 
some years they were mixed up in exhibitions with Yellow- 
ground fancy Carnations ; but I am pleased to say that a 
better state of things exists now, and the Yellow-ground 
Picotees stand out as a class by themselves. Of late years 
many beautiful varieties have been introduced, some of 
which are quite new and therefore not in general cultiva- 
tion. Fuller details will be given under the heading of 
Picotees. 

Self-coloured Carnations.. — This is a glorious sec- 
tion for the garden, and it is satisfactory to find that of 
recent years the flower-beds and borders have been en- 
riched by many beautiful varieties, so strong and decided 
in colour, one distinct colour or shade of it producing those 
bold effects all good gardeners desire. An ideal border 
Carnation should be vigorous in growth, and bear strong 
stems of flowers, self in colour, held well up, and not split 
in the calyx — a great failing with so many varieties. Many 
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flakes, bizarres, and other types are beautiful too, but they 
do not produce that decided effect one desires in a flower 
massed in the garden. 

To this particular class Mr. Martin E. Smith has made 
many valuable additions ; and there is no question that 
the Carnations raised at Hayes, mark a distinct era in 
the history of the flower. Each year new varieties 
emanate from the same source. Apart from the foreign 
Carnations, several English florists issue catalogues that 
embrace several hundred varieties; and, if we add to these 
the French, Grerman, and Americans, the numbers run into 
thousands. 

Self-coloured Carnations are admirably adapted for 
grouping and massing in borders, either alone or in con- 
junction with other flowers; as a rule, they are happier 
in a border by themselves. 

Among the most precious colours are the mauve or 
heliotrope self ; I have been fortunate enough to introduce 
two or three of this colour, of which Garville Gem was the 
first. Years ago this was sent me by a friend, and I asked 
him to grow it. When it had been propagated for a few 
years, I secured the stock and sent it out. It will now be 
found in most good catalogues under my name sometimes, 
though I am not the raiser. It is astonishing how popular 
this colour is with some people. The first time I showed 
flowers of this colour at the Crystal Palace it created quite 
a sensation — that was ten or twelve years ago. 

In 1902 I made some extensive experiments in hybridiza- 
tion between several purples, mauves, and heliotropes, in 
an endeavour to try and obtain a blue Carnation, or, at anj' 
rate, a colour nearer to blue than exists at the present time. 
I raised and flowered some fifty strong seedlings, which 
were all more or less different specimens and shades of 
heliotrope — a colour now so fashionable — but there was no 
blue. They were, however, splendid plants, and many of 
them of entirely new shades of colour as far as Carnations 
are concerned, and several were far in advance of anything 
yet exhibited as regards strength, exhibition points, and 
perfection of form. Of these last again there was one that 
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was the best of all, and has been named Queen Elena, 
and of this a limited supply of layers may now be obtained. 

There are many beautiful shades of pink selfs, which 
are improving with the rest annually, the flowers now 
being larger in size and of finer form. One of the best is 
Mrs. Guy Sebright (Charrington). 

Uriah Pike, Mephisto, Duke of York, and Uncle Tom 
are perhaps the best English maroons. Uriah Pike, now 
so well known, has the advantage of being strongly clove- 
scented. 

Of Germania, the best yellow self, I need hardly write, 
as everybody has it now, and if well grown there is no 
finer variety of its colour. This, with General French 
(brilliant scarlet) and Evangeline (pure white) form a de- 
lightful trio. In orange-coloured self Carnations great 
improvement has taken place of late years. " Mrs. Rey- 
nolds Hole " is still in cultivation, although most of its 
first flowers show a split calyx. The Hunter, Sir Alma 
Tadema, and Mrs. L. Palmer are all of splendid shades of 
this greatly admirijd colour. Full particulars of the latest 
novelties in self-coloured Carnations will be found under 
page 92. 

French Carnations. — I have grown and distributed 
many thousands of French Carnations in this country, and 
they are excellent in every way for growing in the open 
borders. Until the retirement of M. Hochard, first-class 
varieties used to be sent me yearly from the neighbour- 
hood of Paris ; and since then I have had them mostly 
from Lyons. But through, perhaps, the finer quality of 
the Hayes Carnations, and those from other sources, the 
French varieties are less thought of in these days. How- 
ever, I maintain that, for amateurs who want good strong 
border plants, the French kinds are of much value. They 
will pass muster also at local shows, as they are strong, 
large, and showy. I do not say I should recommend any- 
body aspiring to first-class prizes at the London or Bir- 
mingham shows to depend on them, for there the compe- 
tition is keener, in which the finer form of English flowers 
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wins. To mention first a few good French selfs : — Coun- 
tess of Paris was sent out a few years ago by a large firm 
of florists in England as a strong-growing border variety. 
It was grown by me four years before it was sent out so 
largely. It is a very fair variety; but there are much 
better English ones of the same shade. Mithridates (scar- 
let), Carolus Duran (orange), Centenaire de Bergman (rich 
plum), Philon de Juif (dark purple), are all good French 
selfs ; but in fancies the choice is larger, and many of these 
are equal to anything we have in this country. M. J. 
Gandu (white and scarlet). La Villette (pink and yellow), 
Erailie Savoie (white and purple). La Carmelite (white 
and chocolate). Gassendi (a charming fancy kind), and 
Corniquet (orange-spotted red), make an excellent small 
selection. 

German Carnations are often very beautiful. 
Amongst selfs, Germania (yellow) and Grandeur (scarlet) 
are two of the best. Of fancies, the best we have seen 
here is no doubt Stadrath Bail (a brilliant combination of 
red and yellow in small streaks), whilst Benary's President 
Carnot is also good. Parsifal (yellow, crimson, and pur- 
ple). Monarch (with somewhat similar colours as the last), 
Fanny Trommsdorff (white and slaty-grey). Van Dyck 
(steel and carmine), and hundreds of others; but the above 
are a few out of a large number I grew at one time. That 
well-known grower, ]'j. Benary, Erfurt, also sends out the 
delightful " Painted Ladies " (Carnations), of which the 
best known in this country is perhaps Meta (white on one 
side, with the reflex of salmon-rose). This gentleman 
informs me that the German varieties are in great 
demand amongst his English customers, and that many of 
them are quite new. 

American Carnations — The Carnation is culti- 
vated in America on quite a different principle to that in 
vogue in this country, the object being to have the plants in 
full bloom at Christmas, and I am told that the streets of 
New York and otherlarge American towns during the winter 
are brightened with the display of beautiful blooms, the 
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flower-shops being filled with artistically assorted masses 
of self-coloured flowers. 

The flowers are somewhat different in character to those 
seen in English conservatories, and if the rough edge is 
not objected to, many of the later introductions are 
superior to anything in general cultivation here, both as 
regards size and colour ; they all without exception possess 
the great advantage of being powerfully clove-scented. 
Fragrance is a virtue that has been greatly lost sight of 
in raising new varieties in this country, whether in flowers 
for the conservatory or for the border. 

The Carnations of ten years ago have been greatly im- 
proved upon; the best were then Buttercup (yellow). Silver 
Spray (white), Lizzie McGowan (white), Daybreak (flesh 
colour), Bouton d'Or (orange), Lizzie Guilbert, and Wil- 
liam Scott (scarlet and red respectively), and a few others. 
The latest productions are far superior, and the names of 
the latest novelties will be found elsewhere, page 96. 

The principal Carnation exhibitions in America take 
place in winter, and if we had something of the kind in 
England it would be a great attraction, and tend to pop\i- 
larize the Carnation as a winter flower, and relieve the 
monotony of everlasting Chrysanthemum shows, which 
seem now to result in a sort of competition between gar- 
deners and professional florists only as to who can produce 
the hugest monstrosities. 

The American method of growing Carnations for winter 
blooming is as follows : — 

Cuttings are taken very early in the j'ear and struck in 
heat. They are grown on for a time, and planted out-of- 
doors in what the Americans call " the field." At a given 
time the plants are cut back to promote vigour and several 
stems. About September they are lifted bodily and 
planted on shelves of earth in a glass house, on either side 
of a pathway that goes down the centre of a house. 

The conservatories built expressly for this purpose in 
America are very extensive, and a single structure will 
contain sometimes several thousands of plants of one 
variety only; such, foi- instance, as a popular Carnation for 




How TO Grow Tree Carnatioks. 

References. — 1, Catting with "heel." 2, Cntting with a joint. 3, Cuttings in pot 
with points remoTed. 4, Rooted catting properly potted. 5, Young plant iji 
pjroceBS of training-^ 
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colour, and that gives an abundance of bloom — for there is 
considerable difference in Carnations in this last particular, 
the object of course being a large head of bloom for cutting. 
The plants being well established, they are covered with 
large, open trelliswork some ten inches from the base of 
the plants, through which the stems and buds find their 
way, and to which they are tied. A temperature of 55 to 
60 deg. is maintained, and the cultivator so regulates his 
methods that, although flowers are a^■ailable all through 
November and December, the largest head of bloom is 
ready for cutting at Christmas, M'hen the demand for them 
in New York alone is immense, the price obtained being 
from three to five dollars a dozen retail for the best. I 
should think a price like this ought to pay for the outlay 
incurred in cultivation. 

Margruerite Carnations — This is a class of flower 
that originated by crossing the Carnation with the Indian 
Pink. The plants are annuals, and can be flowered from 
seed sown the same year. The Marguerite Car- 
nation grows rapidly, and can be grown on in 
pots, and made to flower in the coiiservatory during 
winter, on the same principle as the \A'inter-flowering Car- 
nation. Of course, if the seedlings are potted up, those 
that are single should be thrown awav ; and they should be 
given slight heat, say 55 to 60 deg., when they will bloom. 
The later seedlings raised in April are the most suitable for 
winter flowering. The plants bear a host of flowers if 
carefully tended, not over- watered, and given plenty of 
air in fine weather. \Yhen an abundance of flowers for 
decorative purposes are required this type of Carnation is 
well worth growing. 

Tree, Winter, or Perpetual-fioweringf Carna- 
tions. — This section differs from the ordinary border 
variety in that the plants have a tree-like habit of growth. 
The true type develops stems that produce blooms, and 
continues to throw out lateral brandies and side growths 
which maintain a succession of flowei-s. It is well to 
observe that Carnations cannot be foiced; they must have 
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been jireviously grown on from the commencement of their 
existence from cuttings taken in the earliest months of 
the year, until the buds are well developed in the autumn, 
when, if they have been gradually potted on and sub- 
jected to slight heat under glass in October, they will 
begin gradually to develop flowers during winter and the 
following spring. The cuttings should be taken as early in 
the year as possible. Good strong shoots, about 2i to 3 
inches long, should be removed from the base of the pilants 
if possible, and inserted in a box of sandy soil or round the 
edge of a pot. Use as compost loam with a large propor- 
tion of sifted leaf-mould and sand. These, if plunged in heat 
in a warm frame, will root in a few weeks. They must 
then be potted up into small pots (21-inch is a good size) 
and returned to a warm frame, kept close for a few days, 
when air must be cautiously given and gradually increased. 
They can also be struck in boxes, as in the case of cuttings 
from border varieties, and placed on the hot-water pipes 
in the conservatory. The former plan is preferable, and, 
when there are a large quantity of cuttings to be taken at 
once, make up a hot frame specially for the purpose, plac- 
ing over tlie manure about six inches of sifted soil, and 
dibbling tte cuttings firmly into this, ^^'hen the heat of 
tlie frame has declined to about 80 deg., slight ventilation 
should be given to admit of any steam passing off; and 
whitewash the glass, or put a light mat upon it, as a pro- 
tection from a too powerful sun. The soil should be kept 
moderately moist. When it gets dry, a light watering with 
tepid water from a pot \vith a fine rose is desirable. 

When the little plants are establislicd in thumb pots, 
remove them to the greenhouse, and keep them tlicrc for 
a few weeks in the ordinary heat of that structure, say 
about 60 deg. They can be repotted in June or July, and 
a cold frame is the best place for them, giving at all times 
plenty of air. 

Another plan is to plant the rooted plants out in the 
open border at the end of May, and then in September lift 
and repot them. They will make good growth during this 
period, and, as a rule, produce healthy foliage and buds. 
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Of course, during the early portion of their existence 
the leading shoots should be stopped once or twice, so as 
to make the plants bushy. 

Supposing this plan, therefore, is followed after the 
plants have been potted up, stand thera out-of-doors until 
they are well established — say, for a fortnight or so — and 
keep them shaded, after which they may be transferred to 
the cool house where they are to flower. Great attention 
should at all times be given to the question of heat and 
ventilation. Never expose Carnations to great warmth, 
or they will become drawn, and the blooms will be weak 
and worthless. The proper temperature is about 55 to 60 
deg., with plenty of air on all available occasions, but 
without draught. A little good liquid manure now and 
then is perhaps as good as anything. 

Great care, as I said before, should be always taken 
about the watering. An overdose brings on ill health, 
and green fly must be kept down at all hazards. A slight 
smoking with a fumigator is the most efiective remedy. 
This preparation has the great advantage of leaving no 
nasty smell behind it, as is the case when tobacco leaves, 
or rags dipped in nicotine are used. One need not watch 
to see that the material does not catch fire, as in the case 
of tobacco paper. Place a small quantity of the liquid in 
a little iron saucer, and stand on a metal cone made for 
the purpose. A little lamp which is filled with methy- 
lated spirits stands inside the cone; the lamp is lighted, 
and the door and all windows being tightly shut, the rest 
is effectually done by the smoke which begins to ascend 
as soon as the lamp warms the liquid which is in the 
saucer. The result is wholesale destruction of all insect- 
life. 

I have had considerable experience in flowering winter 
varieties, and have exhibited stands of pot plants in full 
bloom at several Chrysanthemum shows, which have at- 
tracted much attention. 

I append a list of both British and foreign varieties that 
I have found satisfactory, and hope my readers will take 
interest in the culture of Carnations in winter as well as 
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in summer, as I can assure them they will find it a delight- 
ful pastime. 

Winter Cheer. — There is no better variety than this, 
if well grown and free from disease. It gives one the 
idea, from its colour, of the warm fireside, and is of a 
bright port- wine shade. 

William Eobinson is said to be the finest scarlet in cul- 
tivation that flowers at this time of year. 

Duke of York is a dark crimson that vies with — 

Uriah Pike as a perfect winter bloomer. 

Mrs. George Hawtrbt is considered one of the best 
yellow kinds in this section. 

Mistral is a lovely shade of pink, with flowers that sur- 
pass any in this class in size and shape. 

Miss JoLiFFB is too Well known to need description. The 
blooms are unfortunately somewhat small, but two or 
three rnay be placed together to form a buttonhole, though 
this is anything but artistic. 

Mme. Thbrbsb Franco is a flower of the same colour, 
but larger and freer. It is largely grown for winter. 

Mrs. Hemslet is a large crimson, a valuable colour at 
this time of year ; and — 

Surrey Comet is a bright scarlet. 

Mrs. Moore and Purity are white ; and — 

Zouave or Prince of Wales, under both of which names 
I have grown this variety, is a good red colour more or less 
striped, but effecti"S'e as a buttonhole flower. 

Emperor (deep orange, shaded and blotched with scar- 
let) is a free-blooming variety of dwarf habit. 

I will bring this list of winter-flowering Carnations to 
a close, as I am convinced that if these are well grown 
they will produce a beautiful display at the dark season of 
the year, when a bright-coloured Carnation is of inesti- 
mable value. The latest novelties in this section are 
described on page 96. 

Malmaison Carnations — The Malmaison Carna- 
tions arc best described as a spring and early summer 
flowering group. The original flower from which this 




How TO Grow Malmaison Carnations. 

References. — Fig. 1, A oarnation layer : (f) Wire pin for holding' layer in posilioni 
(d) Tono:ue with, rootlets. Fig. 2, Stem-rooting with, moss : (a) Slit in stem. 
(b) Ball of moss. Fig. 3, Layering in pots : (g) Pot in whicli plant is growing, 
Fig. 4, Wron^ ly out tongne, 
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fashionable group derived its origin was called " Souvenir 
de la Malmaison," and has been traced back to the Em- 
press Josephine. No doubt it was named after the resi- 
dence of the Empress, " JVTalmaison." The original 
flower, or "Old Blush," as it is called, is still 
largely cultivated, although there is a sport from it which 
is a great improvement, called " Princess of Wales," a 
much deeper shade of pink, and a larger and better formed 
flower. This has been made very popular by her Grace 
the Duchess of Portland, whose favourite flower it is. 

They can be propagated in the same way as the 
plants for winter, but are not suitable for out-door 
cultivation. They flower admirably, however, under 
glass at different times of the year, according to the treat- 
ment to which they have been subjected. 

The finest flowers appear on plants that have attained 
the age of three or four years. It is advisable, therefore, 
to keep Malmaisons constantly potted on as they grow, 
and growth is very slow. If it be desired, however, to 
propagate them, a good plan is to plunge out the plant, 
pot and all, into some suitable soil during suminer, and 
layer the points in the same way as in the case of the 
border Carnations ; or they can be grown from cuttings 
like the winter-flowering Carnation, as before stated. 
With age the stems become stiff, crooked, and somewhat 
difficult to manage. An expert writes me: " I should say 
the finest flowers of Malmaisons are to be obtained from 
young plants, the first flowering, with one flower to each 
plant." 

It would not be possible to enumerate all the new Mal- 
maisons that luivo been sent out during the last few years. 
I will give a few of the best only. In 1894 the best of 
thes.i were Lady Grimston, Lord Piosebery, Mrs. 
Everard Hambro, in different shades of pink and 
rose. Nell Gwynne was the first pure white; then 
there was Prime Minister, scarlet, but rather small; 
Princess May, rose; Sir Charles Fremantle, pink; Sir 
Evelj'n Wood, salmon; Churchwarden and Trumpeter, 
crimson and scarlet respectively; Lady Eose, bright 
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rose; Maggie Hodgson, dark crimson; Mrs. Martin E. 
Smith, bright rose-pink (I found this variety to grow 
rather long and leggy for a Malmaison) ; Mrs. Trelawney, 
dark salmon; Nautilus, flesh colour; lolanthe, bright rose; 
Sault, salmon colour; and Ivanhoe, crimson. Since then 
other choice varieties have been raised and exhibited, the 
names and full particulars concerning which will be found 
under the heading of " Some Carnations worth Growing," 
on page 92. 

To bring out a yellow Carnation of the Malmaison sec- 
tion has been the ambition of most specialists, and Mr. 
Martin Smith has, it appears, now sent out a true yellow 
in " Yaller Gal," which obtained an award of merit in 
1904 ; also another called Ritt-Meister, which is of an apri- 
cot colour; a third called The Queen, which is described 
as of terra-cotta colour. I have a new orange Mal- 
maison of my own rearing which I am carefully propagat- 
ing, and of which I think great things. An illustration of 
it appears as a frontispiece to this work. It unfortunately 
does not show the lovely colour, which is of the same shade 
as the " Mrs. Reynolds Hole " border variety, so much 
admired — a rich apricot orange. 

Mr. Martin Smith has devoted his attention to this sec- 
tion of late years, and has produced some beautiful novel- 
ties in his garden at Hayes, in Kent. 

There are several other Malmaisons in commerce, many 
of them being of foreign extraction. Mme. Pynaert 
(salmon-rose) is a very good flower, and so is Mme. 
Warocque, which is scarlet, rather smaller than the ordi- 
nary Malmaison, but very bright and cheering when it 
flowers, as it often does, about Christmas. 
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CHAPTER V 

CARNATIONS IN THE MIDLANDS. 

It is a common supposition that Carnations can only be 
grown satisfactorily in pure country ai)', \Tht'reas they 
appear to revel in smoke, soot, and the neighbourhood of 
large towns. 

Take for instance Birmingham, and see the magnificent 
Carnations and Picotces that are grown in its immediate 
vicinity, and exhibited at the annual show of the Carna- 
tion and Picotee Society in the Botanical Gardens, Edg- 
baston. These are for the most part splendidly grown, 
and as a proof of my statejnent, the Midland flowers have 
won almost every good prize for florists' varieties, for some 
j'ears past, at the National Exhibition in London, as well 
as at their own show, against all comers. 

Gardening in and about a large town is necessarily more 
expensive than in the country, ground being difficult to 
get ; and yet some of the best fl(jwers ever produced have 
come from JMidland gardens not more than 150 feet square 
— about the size of an crdinarj^ back yard. 

The late Mr. Dodwell was one of the first to demonstrate 
what coidd be done witl; Cai'nations in a confined space. 
His collection at Oxford, in the years ranging from 1882 
to 1890, was one of the three best in the kingdom ; and it 
is due, in no small measure, to Ins efforts that Carnations 
are so popular at the present day. 

The work he so ably carried on for many years is now 
in the hands of the rising generation of amateur gardeners, 
and in the iMidlands the Carnation is held in great esteem. 

It is, for reasons given above, usual to grow the plants 
in pots in the neighb )urhood of large towns, so that they 
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can liave protection when coming into bloom, otherwise 
the flowers would get spotted with sooty water, dirt, etc., 
and rendered useless for exhibition. This, no doubt is 
partly the reason why the grower chooses the finest type 
of the flower that can be grown, as no large quantity can 
be kept for want of space, and it is as easy to grow a good 
variety as a bad one. 

Carnations intended for exhibition at the annual display 
in the Midlands must be of high standard. I shall not 
enter into details as to the chief points of exhibition 
blooms, as this information will be found in another part 
of the book ; but I must observe that it is imperative that 
all blooms sent to shows now should be large, as no 
flower under 2i or 3 inches in diameter is considered of 
any value. In the exhibition classes 3J inches to 4 inches 
in diameter is the general size of the Yellow-grounds and 
choice fancy varieties. Some of the best staged last year 
measured 4^ inches across or 13 inches round — such varie- 
ties being Monarch, Yellow-hammer, A'oltaire, The Gift, 
and Charles Vickery. 

Of course, the large flowers are generally produced, as 
in the case of large Chrysanthemums, by sacrificing a 
number of buds, the exhibitor only allowing one, two, or 
at the most tfiree, to remain on the stem. Soil also enters 
largely into the questioia — many people supposing that if 
they pay large prices for choice varieties, that is all that 
is requisite to produce fine blooms: . Most of the Midland 
growers are very particular about the soil they use, sparing 
neither trouble nor expense to get a rich yellow sandy 
loam, which is generally obtained from the neighbourhood 
of Kettering, and costs about £1 a ton. This is mixed 
with a little leaf-mould, and a fair proportion of old mortar 
from the bricks of old buildings — and if from old chimney- 
stacks so much the better. This, with a little lime, makes 
the finest possible compost in which to grow plants to pro- 
duce show blooms; where lime is difficult to obtain, baked 
and broken oyster-shells form an excellent substitute. 

A correspondent writes that in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle flowers are well cared for, Pinks having been 
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raised in large quantities for show during the last thirty 
years in the allotment grounds surrounding the town; but 
of late years the holders of the gardens have devoted their 
attention to the cultivation of the Carnation, the land, 
which is of rich red loam, being particularly suitable for 
the purpose. 

The principal show of Qarnations and Picotees in Staf- 
fordshire is held at Trentham, the picturesque grounds 
being kindly lent for the occasion by his Grace the Duke 
of Sutherland. This show is increasing in popularity year 
by year. The Duchess is a great lover of Carnations, and 
grows quantities of these beautiful flowers out-of-doors and 
under glass. 

Lord Henry Grosvenor, of Tattenham Chases, is also a 
great amateur grower of Carnations, and encourages the 
villagers of the district to take an active part in their cul- 
tivation too. 

It is said that the sulphur in the air of the iVIidlands, 
and more particularly round Birmingham, is a great safe- 
guard against " spot " and other diseases that Carnations 
are unfortunately subject to if grown iu a damp atmo- 
sphere. During a mild winter this complaint is frequently 
rampant everywhere amongst plants in pots standing in 
cold frames. 

The Border flowers are not so well grown and exhibited 
in the IVIidlands as in the south or in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, although for several years more attention has been 
given to this class. It is probable, now that the IVIidland 
Society is giving liberal prizes for undressed blooms, that 
growers in the more northern counties will evince more 
interest in the Carnation as a purely garden flower than 
has been manifest in the past. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE CARNATION IN IRELAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 

It is difficult to remove wrong impressions, as everyone 
knows, and hence we must remind amateur gardeners 
that the Carnation is not in the least degree tender, though 
its hardiness is sometimes regarded with suspicion. The 
more the plant is coddled the worse it behaves, and, 
from Land's End to John o' Groats, if only given proper 
cultivation, soil, and ordinary attention, it will flourish 
in the open garden as well as the sturdiest perennial. 

Perhaps Northern growers have rather the advantage 
of those in the South in this respect ; and the large growers 
can give proof of the hardiness of the Carnation grown 
entirely in the open border. Some Scotchmen do not 
trust the Carnation exclusively out-of-doors, but the same 
can be said of growers in other parts of Great Britain. 
Large breadths of these flowers are planted out in Sep- 
tember, and at the same time an equal number is potted 
up and wintered in cold frames: some to supply blanks 
in spring, and the rest to sell to those timid growers who 
fear to run the risk of the wintry winds and snows, and 
prefer to purchase in spring. But it will be found, in an 
ordinary way, that more frame-plants succumb from one 
cause and another than those that have been planted out. 
Spot sometimes takes a firm hold of a whole frameful; 
rust, the Carnation maggot, and other pests destroying 
plants which, when first potted, appeared full of life 
and strength. 

As I have said elsewhere — and this fact cannot be too 
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strongly impressed upon the amateur — a pot-plant set out 
in March or April will never become so good as one that 
has withstood rough weather in the open border, whether 
the garden is in Scotland or elsewhere. 

It was, I believe, from High Blantyre.that the now cele- 
brated amateur, Mr. Martin E. Smith, first received a 
consignment of plants, and became so thoroughly imbued 
with a love for the flower that he took it under his special 
protection, and by raising seedlings, splendid selfs and de- 
lightful varieties of the Malmaison race, succeeded in get- 
ting many flower-lovers to grow the Carnation largely for 
the garden. The varieties that he has produced are 
exhibited at all the principal shows, and they display a 
great advance : so much so that it is almost useless to 
exhibit at any first-class show, unless a large proportion 
of the flowers are of varieties that had their origin at 
Hayes. 

But to return to Scotland. The popularity of the Car- 
nation north of the Tweed is unquestionable, and the num- 
ber of professional and amateur growers increases yearly. 
The improvement in its culture is proceeding rapidly, but 
the exhibitions are held much later than those south of 
the Cheviots, beginning with the seaport town of Troon, 
a district deeply indebted to the Duke and Duchess of 
Portland for many of its best features. Then in quick suc- 
cession we have Ayr, Paisley, Greenock, Kilmarnock, Glas- 
gow, and Edinburgh, in which thu shows are held from 
the last week in August to September 10th; hence the 
competition is confined to growers residing in these locali- 
ties, the best flowers of the Soathern districts being over 
by that time. 

The competition is none the less keen, however ; but 
it appears, from information I receive from friends 
residing in these districts, that there is ample room for 
improvement in these Northern shows and in the way 
prizes are awarded. 

I am informed that the objectionable practice of tear- 
ing down the calyx, to make an indifferent flower appear 
twice its normal size, is recognised. This is much to 
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be deplored, as now in the best shows the fendency is to 
exhibit blooms with calyx intact, split flowers being dis- 
qualified — as they should be. Scotch judges appear to 
appreciate size under any circumstances ; but such flowers 
will not please south of the Tweed, where the tendency is 
to exhibit plants bearing flowers of natural form, without 
collars or " touching up " of any kind. Each bloom must 
appear on a stalk of at least nine inches in length, and be 
as far as possible without blemish — not a mass of doctored 
petals that fall to pieces when handled. 

It appears also that the prizes for good varieties at the 
leading Scotch shows are entirely inadequate to induce 
florists to grow Carnations of the highest class, which on 
their first introduction are expensive. 

In, conclusion, from what I gather from a mass of in- 
formation I have received from numerous correspondents 
in Scotland, growers are somewhat behind the age, and 
that the Southern counties lead the way in introducing 
varieties that are a marked improvement upon their 
predecessors. 

A correspondent kindly sends me the following notes 
about Carnations in Ayrshire: — 

" It cannot be said that the nurserymen and profes- 
sional gardeners of Ayrshire excel in the production of this 
most beautiful flower ; the former find that more profit is to 
be made out of Dahlias and Chrysanthemums, which cer- 
tainly do wonderfully well in this climate ; and the latter, 
who are generally expected to grow everything, cannot devote 
sufficient time to the culture of a plant which undoubtedly 
requires much care to bring to anything like perfection; 
so they keep a few old hardy border varieties, which they 
exchange with each other, and which, under many different 
names, are to be found in four out of every six gardens in 
the county. 

"It is almost entirely to amateurs — amongst whom 
may be mentioned especially Mr. D. Walker, of Kilmar- 
nock, who is facile princeps, and who, in addition to carry- 
ing all before him here, has taken many prizes in Eng- 
land; Mr. J. M. Lipscomb, also of Kilmarnock; Colonel 

d2 
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Pearse Hobbs, of Loudoun, and the late Mr. W. S. Wilson, 
of Eiverston, Ayr — that the county is indebted for the 
rapidly increasing interest which is being taken in the 
culture of Carnations and Picotees. These gentlemen 
have proved by much perseverance that the idea, so long 
prevalent that these flowers are not hardy enough to stand 
the climate of Scotland, is erroneous, and that it is quite 
possible, if not easy, to grow every variety, yellow-grounds 
included, with considerable success. 

" With reference to the climate, it is not the frost or 
snow, but the perpetual drip, drip, drip, accompanied by 
cutting cold wind, that makes the task so difficult. 
Autumn planting is almost out of the question; the layers 
must therefore be potted, placed in cold frames for the 
winter, and plunged in cocoanut-fibre refuse with ashes 
underneath. Constant attention is required with a view 
to giving them as much air as possible, at the same time 
excluding the rain, or many of the plants will damp off; 
and when the spring comes, the greatest difficulty is to find 
the ground and \^eather suitable for planting out before 
the young shoots have made much growth. This is a most 
imjjortant consideration, as the hot sun by day and the 
five or six degrees of frost by night, which may generally 
be expected in April, will seriously check, if it does not 
actually kill, any that have made too early a start. 

" The ilo^\'oring se:ison commences nearly three weeks 
later than in the South of England, and consequently is 
at its height at the end of July and beginning of August, 
when thunderstorms are constant and Lammas floods 
not unusual. It becomes necessary, therefore, to protect 
the blooms from rain, otherwise they will be drenched 
and ^^•nrthless for exhibition, and the opening buds will be 
ruined. To effect this object we have many contrivances, 
but as none of them probably arc original or peculiar to 
Ayrsliire, it is not worth while desciibing them." 

The Carnation in Ireland — Ireland has, of late 
years, produced some of the most beautiful self and fancy 
varieties that exist. Garville Gem, for some time the 
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best heliotrope self, was produced near Dublin; and as a 
border variety (although, I admit, it has its shortcomings) 
it has not yet been surpassed in its colour or strength of 
growth. 

The soil and climate appear to agree well with the Car- 
nation; and at Dalldey, near Dublin, the flowers may be 
seen in luxuriant abundance. 

Lady Ardilaun, residing at St. Anne's, Clontarf, is an 
enthusiast in Carnation culture. The beautiful fancy 
named after her was raised in the neighbourhood of Dublin 
by the same amateur as raised Garville Gem. 

In Mr. Dodwell's time he promoted a class of yellow- 
grounds that came from Ireland, and these he called " The 
Kilmurry Yellow-ground Carnations." I grew all of these 
in 1892, but I cannot say they were altogether satisfac- 
tory; perhaps Queen of Hearts was the best, and this is, 
I believe, the only one now in cultivation. Since then, 
however, we have had such fine kinds as Balmoral, Lady 
Ardilaun, and Lady Cadogan — all beautiful yellow-ground 
fancies from this part of the British Isles. 

Several enthusiastic growers devote much time and 
attention to the improvement of the Carnation in Ireland. 
Amongst these I may mention Dr. F. Beamont, who has 
been for some time hybridizing, and selecting the parents 
with the greatest care, to achieve distinct results. One 
of his great aims is to produce a real yellow Malmaison — a 
variety of which the Carnation world stands so much in 
need. 

The Horticultural Society in Dublin is endeavouring to 
promote better exhibits, and I am glad to see that no less 
than two challenge cups are now offered, of ten guineas 
and five guineas respectively, for competition at the Sum- 
mer Exhibition; but as these are only for what are called 
" amateurs," the competition is not likely to be large. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PICOTEES. 

This is a delightful class, so dainty in colouring and wel- 
come for cutting, and amateurs are advised to grow more 
of the many varieties, as they are none too often seen in 
gardens, though so charming in various ways. A Picotee 
is a Carnation that has the colour round the edge of the 
petals, the ground-work, so to speak, being either white 
or yellow. Yellow-ground Picotees are described on page 
I.''), so that further reference to them here is unnecessary. 
White-ground Picotees are divided into three sections: 
light, medium, and heavy edged, and the colours into Red, 
Purple, and Rose or Salmon-edged 

Tiie cultivation of the plant is precisely the same as 
that of the Carnation, and is carried out more largely in 
the Midlands than elsewhere. The competition is very 
keen in the classes for these at both the large and small 
Carnation shows. 

A true White-ground Picotee should have a very clear 
ground of the purest ^\hite, no specks or streaks being 
allowable. Some growers are very enthusiastic over these 
flowers, and take the greatest pains in hybridizing and 
rearing them; but, taken as a class, the Yellow-ground 
Picotee is far more popular than the white. There are 
numerous high-class varieties. Amongst the White- 
grounds a few particularly worth growing are: In the red 
edse section. Brunette, Ganymede, and Ne Plus Ultra; 
light red edge, Mrs. Ctoi-ton, Thomas William, and Lena; 
heavy pui-ple edge, Mrs. Oppcnshaw, Am.y Robsart, and 
Zerlina; light purple edge, Somerhill, Pride of Leyton, 
and Ann Lord; heavy rose edge, Little Phil, Mrs. Payne, 
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Lady Louisa, and Madeline; light rose edge, Favourite, 
Flirt, and Cordelia. All the above are well-known varie- 
ties of great beauty. There are a few quite new sorts, 
but I have had no experience of them. For a newer list 
I must refer my readers to the chapter upon " Some 
Carnations worth growing," page 92. 

New Varieties of 1904.— Blanche (Dicksons), pure 
waxy white, with large shell-like petals, long non-bursting 
calyx; the flowers are large, full, and perfect in form, 
and sweetly scented. Grey Friar (Dicksons), rich metallic 
heliotrope, very large, full, and non-bursting calyx, strong 
stifE stems, and very free. Mrs. Langtry (Dicksons), 
blush-white, slightly tipped with purple-crimson, a lovely 
flower, non-bursting calyx, and sweetly scented, habit 
very vigorous. Phyllis (Dicksons), pale sulphur ground, 
heavily striped with bright rosy-scarlet, a very free- 
flowering border variety, invaluable for cutting, vigorous 
constitution, long straight calyx which does not burst, 
flower of perfect form. 

Yellow, Yellow . g^round Carnations, and 
Yellow-ground Picotees. — We will take Yellow 
Selfs first: Germania is, when well grown, a splendid 
Carnation, but it has become common, and as novelty 
must be considered, the question is what will beat it? 
Britannia, raised by Mr. Martin Smith, was considered by 
some growers an advance. Cecilia is a large yellow that 
has gained a certificate. Duchess Consuelo is strictly a 
tree Carnation, but may also be grown out-of-doors. 

Countess of Salisbury (Simonite) is a good yellow 
variety. I have grown it for some years, and it has 
always held its own; there are perhaps a few extra petals 
that might- be dispensed with, but, on the whole, it is 
welcome. 

Duke of Obleans (Martin Smith) is a variety of a deeper 
shade of colour. It is a fine flower, but not quite so well 
shaped as the ones previously named. 

Such kinds of Pride of Penshurst are now quite out of 
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the running: Miss Audrey Campbell Iz a very good kind. 
It has been found useful for flowering in the conservatory 
in spring. Miss Agnes Dunham is a strong-growing kind, 
with flowers of an orange-yellow shade. An excellent 




New Carnation "JPhyllis" (Dicksons). 



border plant, strong in growth, bearing flowers that never 
split the calyx. 

But the best, perhaps, as it is certainly the newest 
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yellow self, is Daffodil, raised by Mr. Martin E. Smith. 
It has large handsome clear yellow flowers, and has been 
awarded numerous certificates. 

Yellow-ground Fancies form a larger class, and some of 
the most beautiful varieties have been sent out of late 
years. One of the best is " Gitana," of my own raising. It 
is a deep orange ground, with rich plum-coloured mark- 
ings, a very strong grower, an excellent variety. But this 
is a large and very favourite class, and I will commence 
my observations at a somewhat earlier period. 

Voltaire is an old favourite, but excellent, still holding 
its own at last year's exhibition table, and Lady Ardilaun, 
with which I took premier at Birmingham in 1898, is still 
to the fore. A coloured illustration of it was presented in 
" The Garden " on February 5th of that year, and I had 
the honour of supplying some dozens of it for the gardens 
of her Majesty the late Queen at Windsor. Duchess of 
Roxburgh is a fine strong-growing fancy-marked rose and 
lavender, and so is Brodrick and Galileo, whilst Mrs. 
Wall, Eotherham, Nellie Erskine, Ormonde, and Paladin 
are of later introduction. The beautiful Ivo Sebright, a 
sport from Mrs. Guy Sebright, raised by Mr. Charrington, 
must not be overlooked, as it is one of the most lovely 
things imaginable, and my own Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew, 
straw-yellow, flaked white, is a dream of the future, as, 
owing to its delicacy, I have never been able to obtain 
but a few plants of it. Some of the latest novelties will 
be found on page 94. 

Yellow-ground Picotees flower somewhat late, and hence 
are to be relied upon to come in for exhibition at some 
of the best shows — which is fortunate, as they are cer- 
tainly attractive. 

It is quite a mistake to regard Yellow-ground Picotees 
as of delicate constitution. I have grown them in the 
open borders for years, and never wish to have sturdier 
or stronger plants. They are far better grown in this 
manner than under glass — in fact, they should not be under 
glass at all, except to flower, when cultivated in pots for 
exhibition or seed. 
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Plants treated in this way, whether Picotees, Selfs, or 
any other choice varieties, for the purpose of having clean 
flowers for exhibition, should, as soon after as possible, 
unless wanted for seed-saving, be placed out-of-doors, 
so that the grass may get strong and ripe for layering. 

Yellovtf-g^round Picotees Such a number of new 

varieties in this class have of late years been introduced 
that one l)ecomes quite bewildered by their variety. In 
the catalogue of one well-known trade grower alone, there 
are no less than eighty yellow-ground Picotees, and I believe 
they are all true Picotees, that have been passed as such 
by the National Carnation and Pieotce Society, and are not 
mixed with fancies as used to be the case ten or twelve 
years ago. And still everj' year fresh additions are intro- 
duced in the same eulogistic terms, each year's novelties 
being declared to be better than the last. 

With such a mass of varieties to deal with I can only 
hope to mention a few by name : Mohican, His Exoe!lsni;y, 
J\Irs. Douglas, j\lrs. Gooden, Empress Eugenie, Mr. Nigel, 
Hygeia, Stanley Wrightson, Wanderer, etc., are sorts that 
we have been accustomed to now for years. It is hard to 
say whether all the new are improvements on the old 
sorts, but there is no doubt that two stand out clearly as 
the best wire-edged yellow-ground Picotees of their year, 
and these are Childc Harold, raised by Mr. Martin E. 
Smith, and The Pilgrim, raised by JNIr. Hayward Mathias, 
of Thames Ditton. These two rivals have met at the exhi- 
bition tables on several occasions, with varying success. 
In my opinion, there is not a pin to choose between them. 
I did not see last year's competitions, but the last I 
noticed was a score for The Pilgrim, which was premier 
Picotee at Southampton in 1903. A long list of names 
would not be of any use to my readers, so I refer them to 
the catalogues of the best trade growers, from which 
fuller particulars can be obtained. The latest intro- 
ductions ^^•ill be found on page 04, but varieties that 
I have grown, and can therefore recommend highly, are: 
Countess of Vcrulam, Countess of Strathmore, Daniel 
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Defoe, Gertrude, truly called a grand Picotee, Gronow, 
Hesperia, Lady St. Oswald, Lauzan, and Mrs. Durant. 

Fancy Carnations with a White Ground 

There are not many of this class — perhaps the best will be 
found amongst the following : — 

Duchess of Portland (Lamb). — A large strong border 
Carnation. A showy flower, with heavy rose markings 
and pencillings. Just the thing for a country floral ex- 
hibition. 

M. J. Gandu (French). — This flower has beautiful scar- 
let markings on a white ground. I grew it largely at one 
time, and it was in my winning group of fancies with 
which I took Mr. Martin Smith's prizes for the best varie- 
ties grown out-of-doors, which I had the honour of doing 
two years in succession, as far as regards two of the three 
first prizes at the Crystal Palace, some years ago now, as 
these out-of-door prizes have been discontinued. 

Emilib Savoie. — A rich plum colour on a white ground, 
very large, a very desirable flower that I had from Paris. 

La Carmelettb and Madame Hbrz are excellent white- 
ground fancies. 

Countess d'Archiac. — A very early bloomer, and a large 
bloom, excellent for local exhibition. 

Old China (Weguelin) is a large and beautiful flower in 
this class, a very strong grower of a Malmaison habit. It 
has marking of red on a white ground, and — 

Lottie Collins and D. W. Bain are also plants of robust 
growth of my own raising, more or less flaked and marked 
with red and pink. They are excellent border varieties, 
and will succeed anywhere, Lottie Collins being, I firmly 
believe, the first Carnation to begin blooming out-of-doors, 
and the last to leave off. 

Yeoman (Douglas) is a late introduction in this class, 
and Miss 0. B. Simpson (Cutbush), with yellow markings 
on a white ground, is another novelty. 

White-ground Picotee.^., — The White-ground Pico- 
tees resemble one another very closely, the edge of the 
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flowers differing in mere degree of colouring. I submit, 
therefore, a choice selection of the various groups, which 
will be found of value to the exhibitor. The White-ground 
Picotees are divided into six classes: Heavy red edge. 
Light red edge, Heavy purple edge and Light purple edge, 
Heavy rose edge and Light rose edge. All the following 
varieties will be found first-rate : — 

(H. stands for heavy edge; L. light edge; the others are 
intermediate.) 

Eed Edge. — Brunette, H. ; Dr. Hornei', L. ; Ganymede 
(extra fine); John Smith (very fine), H. ; Isabel Lakin 
(fine), H. ; Lena; Mary D. Anstiss; Mrs. Gorton, L. ; Mrs. 
Lovat; Princess of Wales, H. ; Thomas William, L; Violet 
Douglas, L. 

Purple Edge. — Amelia, L. ; Ann Lord, L. ; Jessie, L. ; 
Mrs. Chancellor, H. ; Muriel, H. ; Polly Brazil; Zerlina,H. 

PiosB AND ScAULET Edoe. — Constanoe Heron, H. ; Cor- 
delia, L. ; Ethel, L. ; Ijady Holmesdalc, L. ; Liddingtons 
Favourite, L. ; Little Phil, H. ; Madeline; Mrs. Payne, H. ; 
Mi's. Sharpe (extra fine); Miss Lee, L. ; Miss Flowdy, L. ; 
Venus, L. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

PROPAGATION. 

There are two ways of propagating Carnations — by layer- 
ing, as it is called, and by striking cuttings. Seed, of 
course, is a third plan for increasing stock ; but as seedlings 
never come true by any chance, the former methods are 
the only ones that can be depended on, of which without 
doubt layering is the best. 

It is of the greatest importance that all layering should 
be finished bj' the end of July or first week in August, 
so that the layers may have the advantage of the warmth 
that is in the ground, and be well rooted by the middle 
of September. 

The time to begin is when the grass is sufficiently stiff 
for the purpose — perhaps the latter end of June is as soon 
as this operation can be commenced. I find that it is wise 
to go over the plants twice, putting down the shoots that 
can be conveniently got at the first time, and leaving the 
remainder that may not be ready, or that are so inconve- 
niently placed that it would necessitate cutting down of the 
flowering-stalks to get at them, for the next occasion. 

For this purpose I use two differently-shaped layering- 
pins. The plants that are layered first are pinned down 
by a piece of bent galvanised wire, rather thick, of 
the same shape as a stout hairpin ; and the next occasion 
I use the layering-pins which have a small piece 
standing up above the ground. Hence, when the 
time comes to lift the plants, in September or October, 
'it is at once seen which plants were layered first, these, 
of course, being taken up before the others, as they would 
be the more strongly rooted — three weeks, perhaps, or a 
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month, elapsing between the two different layerings on the 
same plant. 

Layering is simple enough. But before commencing this 
interesting work it is well for the operator to have by his 
side a quantity of leaf-mould and sand. Clear oH some 
of the under leaves of the grass or shoots round the base, 
and at a convenient joint that will touch the ground easily 
without straining the shoot, make an upward cut with a 
sharp knife through one joint, and pass the knife nearly 
up to the next. Having previously loosened the earth 
with a small three-pronged hand-fork, and deposited a 




A Layered Carnation Shoot. 



handful of the leaf-mould, etc., where the shoot will touch 
the ground, press the split portion of the stem down into 
the compost, put a j)in in just above the slit, and make 
the shoot firm. The green shoots must stand up well, as 
the slit is thus kej)t open. Add a little more compost, and, 
pressing all down firmly, make the surface smooth with 
the hand or the back of a trowel. 

For the next few days after the layers are put down 
they must be kept moist, if the season is a dry one — 
a slight moistening with soft water with a rose watering- 
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ing can for a few days being all that is necessary, except 
in very hot summers, when a sprayirg all over late in the 
evening may be desirable. This, however, is not often the 
case, as Carnations in the open border rarely require 
water. 

The diagram (p. 46) will show what I have attempted 
to explain in words. The layer must be firmly pinned 
into the earth. 

Layering in pots, which is carried on in somewhat the 
same fashion, is more easy to manage. Each pot can be 
placed between the knees, and all the grass possible layered 
round the edges of the pot. When layering in the open 
ground under a scorching sun, it is well to have a large 
Japanese umbrella, which affords grateful shade. 

Layers from pots are always smaller than those from 
plants in the open border. They are generally of the finest 
varieties, as only these are, as a rule, grown in pots; 
but to grow pot-layered plants in the open ground is very 
risky, as I have said before. Naturally they are more 
tender. 

Cuttings are confined to such shoots as cannot be con- 
veniently layered, or are accidentally cut right through 
the stem instead of only halfway, by the operator. 

Eemove the lower leaves from the cutting, cut square 
at a joint,* then press firmly into boxes of leaf-mould and 
sand ; and either place out in the shade somewhere — under 
a north wall, for instance — or, if artificial heat is available, 
which at that time of year is not often, the box when 
full of cuttings should be placed in a frame and kept close 
for a time, when the cuttings strike more readily. 

Raisins Carnations from Seed. — Eaising seed- 
ling flowers, whether of the Carnation or anything else, is 
naturally fascinating. One never knows how rich a prize 
may be in store in a group of seedlings, and to gain as 
many treasures as possible it is necessary to commence 

• N.B. — In taking cuttings of tree carnations the shoots should be 
broken out and not " cutsquare," or out at all. 
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with the best seed. This is difficult to procure; but it 
must be obtained from a fine race, if satisfactory seed- 
lings be required. Sow it in March or April in carefully- 
prepared boxes of light soil. Place these in heat, and 
then into a lower temperature, before pricking off the seed- 
lings into other boxes filled with a similar soil. When 
large enough plant out in a prepared border, where the 
plants must remain until the following year, where they 
will tiott'er. If out of one or two hundred seedlings half 
that number is retained to be grown into good-sized plants, 
and two or three show marked advance upon existing 
varieties, the results must be considered satisfactory. 

Of the remainder of the flowers the major part will be 
good and useful for cutting, and a few gems will, no doubt, 
show themselves which it will be desirable to layer and 
grow on another year. It is, however, imperative to grow 
new seedlings for at least two years — and better still for 
three — before deciding whether it shall be retained or not, 
as seedlings frequently flower in quite an inferior manner 
a second year to what they do the first. 

I often find that the best varieties flower themselves to 
death, and no " grass " is left for further propagation. 
Many gems raised by me have failed in this way. One 
I remember particularly, three or four years ago, produced 
a flower with a light lemon-coloured ground, and had a 
pure white stripe down the centre of each petal ; it was a 
pure lemon flake, but flowered so profusely that it suc- 
cumbed. 

The foregoing remarks concern chiefly those who wish 
to raise varieties for exhibition, but seedling raising is an 
entertaining pursuit for everyone. If the seed be good 
the proportion of singles should not exceed ten per cent,, 
and when a large batch of seedlings is coming into bloom 
it is interesting to watch for novelties. Plants bearing 
single flowers should be at once pulled up (unless the 
grass, which is always strong in seedhngs, is required for 
decorations), as by so doing more space is given to those 
allowed to remain. Seedhngs possessing short thick buds, 
and hence certain to burst the calyx, are not worth pre- 
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serving, and by a freak of Nature some blooms are filled 
with a larger number of petals than they can expand. 
Select varieties that bear flowers with a long, firm calyx, 
large and shapely; it is these that will give good results. 

The seed is usually black in colour, but sometimeb 
slatish grey or shades of the same. When gathered the 
seed-pods should be thoroughly dry, and spread out on the 
sunny shelf of a conservatory or room. Spread out the 
pods on sheets of clean paper for two or three weeks after 
gathering. When this is done, and the pods are quite 
crisp, shake out the seed by partially opening the pods, and 
remove the dusty portion with a hand- winnowing machine, 
which may be purchased from a florist. Good carnation 
seed is expensive, averaging about half a crown per hun- 
dred seeds, or about nine guineas an ounce. Seed from 
the Yellow-ground Carnations or Yellow-ground Picotees 
would be considerably higher in price. 

Should, however, the reader wish to save his own seed, 
and attempt to obtain certain varieties by cross-fertiliza- 
tion, he must have a suitable glass house and grow the 
plants in pots. In certain seasons, as for instance in 
1896, which was very dry, seed could be saved from 
plants in the open borders ; and when only the best varie- 
ties are selected from borders of plants in which all are 
good, excellent results may be expected. If, however, 
the plants are under glass, they are more under control, 
and can be hybridized by a camel's-hair brush. It is im- 
portant to give Carnations under glass full sunshine, and 
disbud them, as the fewer pods there are so much more 
likely is the harvest to be abundant. If certain of the best 
self-coloured varieties be placed near to each other, the 
seed saved from these plants will probably give a large 
proportion of first-rate self-coloured seedlings. 

As regards hand fertilization, the way to proceed is 
as follows : — 

On a bright summer day about noon the pollen should 
be removed on the point of a fine camel's-hair brush, and 
applied to the pistil of the flower that the operator wishes 
to hybridize. The pollen is found in the anthers, whicti 

E 
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are small, oval-shaped cuids attached to delicate filaments, 
and must be searched for amongst the petals of the blooms. 
Unless the pollen when found is in the form of a fine, light 
dust, it is not fit for use. 

About twenty-four hours after the hybridization has 
taken place, the flowtj will fade, and seed will form. 

Wet weather is a great drawback to seed-pods in the 
open border, and frequently no good seed hybridized in 
the open can be relied upon owing to the weather. 

Blooms that have been impregnated for seed must be 
allowed to remain on the stalks until quite dry or dead. 
The petals when shrivelled and drymay with advantage be 
pulled out of the calyx, thereby admitting air to the seed- 
pod. 

Seed should be ripe about the end of September, and 
carefully kept in a dry place until the sowing-time comes 
round, which is in March and April. It should then be 
treated as follows : — 

Carnation seed is best sown in boxes measuring about 
twenty inches by twelve inches with a depth of three or 
four inches, and it is advisable to have them specially 
made for the purpose. Bore a few holes in the bottom of 
the boxes, and fill them to within an inch of the rim with 
a mixture of sifted loam, a little leaf-mould, sand, and 
sifted potting-mould. 

Having placed a good layer of broken potsherds in the 
bottom of the box to a depth of an inch or so, fill up 
the box as before mentioned to the top, press 
the surface-soil flat with the bottom of some other 
box; and having done so, sow the seed very thinly, spread 
a very thin layer of coarse sand upon this, and press down 
level again as before ; the pressure will give about an inch 
space from the top. Then give a good watering with a 
fine rose and cover with a sheet of brown paper or glass, 
remove the box to the warm frame — which should pre- 
viously have been prepared, and cooled down to about 70 
deg. or so — plunge well, and keep close for a few days, 
according to the weather. If very cold, close entirely, 
otherwise give a limited amount of air, and in about ten 




Fig. 1. —Section of bloom with petals removed and calyx cut open 
to sliow pistil ; also ovary (a) and carved styles (b). 




FiPt, 2.-— Section of bloom to show siameu"? Fig. 3.— Calyx of caniat^on 
(s) ; also petal (a), with stamen bloom, 

(s) and filament (p) attached. 

How TO Fertilize a Carnation Bloom. 
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days or so the seedlings will show above ground, and, pro- 
vided always cold winds do not prevail, give more and 
more air, removing the covering as soon as the seedlings 
are well up. 

When the seedlings are from half an inch to an inch 
high, remove the box to a warm house, and let them 
remain there for two or three weeks, when it will be time 
to prick them off into boxes filled with the same compost 
as previously suggested, but at a distance of from one and 
a-half to two inches apart. If they can be then put back 
into the warm frame for a few days, supposing it has 
still any heat in it, so much the better to enable the young 
seedlings to take hold of the soil quickly. They can then 
be removed again to the conservatory and grown on until 
the months of May or June, when they should be planted 
out a foot apart in a prepared border in the open air, from 
which time it will only be necessary to keep them clean 
and free from weeds. Some growers advocate very thin 
sowing of the seed, and no pricking out of the seedlings 
at all until they are large enough to be planted out direct 
into the open border. By this plan, they say, larger and 
finer plants are produced, as the seedlings experience no 
check. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SOILS, POTTINQ, AND PLANTING. 

It is necessary, in order to grow good Carnations well, to 
have suitable soil, although ordinary garden ground will 
answer for a time. If, however, the collection be large, 
the beds should be properly prepared. Dig them over, 
or, better still, trench some time before they are wanted 
for the plants; and whilst this digging or trenching is in 
progress, a good drsssing of old manure (such, for instance, 
as the remains of a warm frame which has spent itself and 
is not now wanted) should be dug in with every spit, and 
a sprinkling of unslaked lime incorporated at the same 
time. 

This may have the effect of destroying, perhaps entirely, 
any pests there may be in the soil, and lime also is death 
to slugs, which are terrible enemies to Carnations. 

I am supposing that the ground has not been recently 
manured, otherwise digging with the addition of lime 
would be sufficient, as Carnations do not like a too rich 
soil. Then the question arises, Of what does the soil con- 
sist? If it is too heavy or clayey it must be made lighter 
by adding burnt earth, road grit, and sand; sea sand is good 
whei-e procurable, but any coarse sand will suffice. Pasty 
ground is fatal to Carnations, and if a situation can be 
selected that has rather a sharp incline so much the better, 
as all water should thoroughly drain off as quickly as pos- 
sible. Where this is not possible, raise the beds a few 
inches to throw off superfluous moisture. 

A too light soil, however, is not good, and where the 
land on which the Carnations have to be planted is of this 
nature, add plenty of clayey loam or the plants will not 
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succeed. I had practical experience of this at Shaldon, 
where I used to hve. 

I had two plots of from half to three-quarters of an 
acre each; they faced east and north, which, by the way, 
I prefer as an aspect for Carnations, notwithstanding what 
other writers say on the subject. One of these borders 
was composed of quite one-quarter sea sand and the other 
of a much heavier soil. Both of the plots were of made 
earth, the garden being situated on the top of a clifi 
overlooking the River Teign and in view of the town of 
Teignmouth ; but I found that though both plots faced the 
same way, and were treated precisely alike, the plants 
in the heavier soil were much finer than those in the 
lighter ground. The heavier plot, too, was entirely sur- 
rounded with tall trees, so that the whole place was shaded 
at different times of the day. I am convinced also that 
this is an advantage, as in such an aspect, and with partial 
shade. Carnations grow better — slower, it is true, but far 
more naturally than m a south of south-west aspect, where 
they are exposed to the full blaze of the July sun from 
morning until night ! whilst the flowers last twice as long. 

I also find that plants grown slowly in a cool aspect are 
less likely to bear flowers that split the calyx. 

As my gardens at St. ]Mary Church faced south and 
west, I have had experience of both aspects, and I infi- 
nitely prefer the former. Low-lying ground should never 
be selected for Carnation culture — fogs, damp of all sorts, 
and drip from trees, etc., being fatal. If no other locality 
be available than low-lying ground subject to wet, it must 
be thoroughly drained with pipes or failure will result. 

No great depth of soil is necessary for the successful 
cultivation of Carnations, and for this reason they as a 
rule flower better by the sea than elsewhere. I believe 
that a collection of these flowers splendidly grown in a 
little garden at Margate, first inspired me with a keen 
desire to grow the plants as a hobby. That was many 
years ago: but those plants were grown in poor garden 
soil, on the top of a hill with v subsoil of solid chalk, and 
exposed to the winds and storms of the east coast. I con- 
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stantly think of them, however, and the way they grew, 
especially when I am trying to coax some particularly rare 
and sickly variety to make one more effort to bear a satis- 
factory harvest of blossom. The best soil for Carnations, 
therefore, should be a good loam with a mixture of sand 
in it, neither heavy nor light, well drained, free from 
weeds, wireworm, and slugs, with a north-east aspect, 
somewhat shady. Let the beds also slope to throw off 
superfluous moisture. 

As regards soil for plants in pots this is important; it 
should be a good friable loam with plenty of fibre in it. 
It should be composed of turf that has been cut and 
stacked, grass-side downwards, and allowed to rot for 
some twelvemonths of so into a solid mound ; then cut 
down with a spade, chopped up on the potting-bench, and 
mixed with a small quantity of good well-rotted leaf-mould 
and plenty of coarse sand. This makes capital potting 
material. A little bone-meal and soot may perhaps im- 
prove it, but if the loam is good, these additions are not 
necessary. 

The ingredients should be well mixed together and 
turned over several times. A too wet or too dry compost 
is undesirable ; it must be nice and friable to the touch , 
and only clean leaf -mould be used. As to sand, silver 
sand is good, and used by florists where good coarse river 
sand cannot be obtained. I prefer the latter, such as is 
dug in the bed of the Eiver Teign, for instance, and which 
is very useful for potting. 

prantingr and Potting — To obtain the best results. 
Carnations should be planted towards the end of Septem- 
ber or early in October if the layers be well rooted. If 
Carnations are received early in the season, say in Septem- 
ber, and not well rooted, there is ample time to pot them 
up for growing in a cold frame, for three or four weeks, 
when they may be planted out in the positions intended 
for them. 

If potted into good loam with a little leaf-mould and 
sand, and kept close for the time I have suggested, they 
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will make good roots, and grow on satisfactorily when 
planted out. In a case of this kind I like to have the hole 
made with a trowel, and put the plant in bodily without 
breaking the ball ; it is sure to grow if the weather is mild. 
As a rule, plants purchased from a specialist, or first-class 
grower, are well rooted when the order is executed. 

The average amateur grower likes to see a lot of root 
and soil at the base of each of the plants he has sent 
to him, but this is not essential. If the layer has once 
begun to grow it will continue to do so, although there may 
be few roots — perhaps, indeed, the layer is only callused. 
This refers particularly to jDot culture, as when intended for 
the border I must say I like to see them better rooted. 
It is, however, by no means necessary. If the season 
be early, the weather fine for planting, and a handful of 
leaf-mould and sand put in with each plant, vigorous 
growth will probably follow. 

Carnations are very hardy, and no jirotection of any 
kind is necessary after the plant is once put into the place 
it is to permanently occupy. If Carnations planted, say, 
in October, have become well established, by December at 
any rate neither snow nor anything but the roughest gales 
of rain and wind can injure them. 

This refers to tufts obtained from plants layered in the 
open border. 

If, on the other hand, choice varieties are required, and 
these are sent from collections of exclusively pot-grown 
plants, different treatment is necessary. 

Pot-grown plants are generally much smaller than 
layers from the open ground, and should such be sent 
poorly rooted, as is often the case, on no account plant 
thoiu out at once. They must be potted up in leaf-mould 
and sand, and placed in a cold frame, planting them out 
in iNIarch. 

I remember that a good many years ago I bought 
a collection of the best yellow-grounds from a well- 
known speciahst, the late Mr. Dodwell, and i-eceived a 
ease of excellent plants, which were packed and 
labelled, etc., in a way that the present generation 
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would do well to copy. I planted all these out-of- 
doors in the early part of October, with the result 
that I lost 80 per cent, of them. If I had potted them 
up in suitable soil, and kept them in a cold frame until 
spring, I should not have lost a dozen perhaps. I know 
better now. 

Carnation beds in the open should be raked and made 
level. A distance of about fifteen inches between each 
plant is quite sufficient, with paths t\\-o feet apart. Some 
people advocate a border of three rowe; but by having 
four rows, I maintain great waste of space is avoided, as of 
course paths occupy valuable ground. 

One of the principal points for purchasers of border 
varieties to observe is iirm planting, as when top-heavy or 
loose, they will not grow. The practice is to send out 
plants with a slight amount of soil at the roots, which 
are enveloped in damp moss. When received carefully 
remove the moss, and take the box to the ground which the 
Carnations are to adorn. Insert each plant firmly in its 
place, and plant by line, the rows being fourteen or fifteen 
inches apart. Unless the soil be exceptionally dry no 
water is required, for as a rule the less Carnations are 
watered the better. 

As for mulching the border when planted, my opinion is 
that this is unnecessary. If mulched, it must be done 
with short manure, and at this time of the year birds are 
hungry, the result being that the whole mulching is the 
abode of the feathered tribe. Far better leave the mulch- 
ing until spring, when growth begins, and the plants can 
derive full benefit from the manure when watered in by 
the spring rains. At that season the birds feed elsewhere, 
and leave the borders alone. 

It is not necessary to attend to the borders during win- 
ter. If exceptionally large layers are affected by the 
rough winds, a small stick may be advantageously placed 
to each plant as a support. Should severe weather set in, 
it will not injure the plants unless they are loosened by 
frost, which has a tendency to raise them out of the 
ground. After the frost is over go carefully over the rows. 
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and every plant that looks as if it had been lifted press 
down again firmly in its place. 

Before leaving this question it may be well to know 
the practice of some of the specialists who grow the Car- 
nation almost exclusively in pots. I do both, but I prefer 
the work amongst plants in the open borders. 

Pot plants require glass at a certain period — that is, 
just as they are coming into blootxi. I do not here refer 
to winter Carnations under glass, which are mentioned in 
another chapter.. It is the best plan, as a rule, to put 
the strongest plants out-of-doors, and grow the more deli- 
cate varieties in pots. 

The planus for indoors must be put into small pots and 
kept in a cold frame during the winter, giving at all times 
plenty of air and keeping the leaves scrupulously clean. 
In fine, sunny weather the lights may be taken off entirely, 
for Carnations require all the air that can be judiciously 
given both day and night. Never entirely close the house 
or frame, except in cases of gales, rain, snow, or dense fog. 
The plants must be kept in the frames until the month 
of February, when everything being ready proceed with 
repotting. 

Ten-inch pots are a good size to use, putting two or 
three plants in a pot, but be guided by the size of the 
plants. Some growers use twelve-inch, and even a larger 
size; but, for all practical purposes, I think a ten-inch 
pot is as good as any. If, however, the layers are large, 
then only put in two, or one good-sized tuft in an eight- 
inch pot is perhaps preferable. 

For compost use good top-spit and maiden loam, 
though some growers use yellow loam exclusively ; two- 
thirds, however, of either, with one-third good leaf-mould, 
some pieces of mortar, a dash of soot, and enough coarse 
sand to keep the compost open, is the best. See that the 
drainage is satisfactory, and that there is a good layer of 
small crocks over the large piece in the bottom. There are 
some patent crocks said to keep out worms, but of these 
I have had no experience. I use a circular shell, which 
has a sufficient serrated edge to keep out worms, but does 
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not fit so tightly upon the bottom of the pot as to prevent 
the egress of water. 1 do not know the names of these 
shells, but they are sometimes plentiful on the sea-shores 
of Devon; and I have been the means of sending large 
quantities of them to many growers of Carnations, etc., 
for the purpose mentioned above. 

I get some of the old sailors to collect them during the 
winter. The shells are found generally after very rough 
weather, but many have chipped or broken edges, which 
are of no use for the purpose; when perfect they answer 
admirably. 

Over the crocks put a few pieces of rough charcoal, then 
the compost, .which has been carefully prepared before- 
hand. Of course scrupulously clean pots are essential. 
Insert the plants, taking care not to break the balls, or 
unnecessarily disturb the roots. I always pot as firmly as 
possible ; but I know that some growers do not approve of 
this plan. 

Give water a few days before repotting takes place, 
and let the soil be damp and workable. The plants when 
repotted should be kept close, and out of the reach of frost 
for two or three weeks, and watered sparingly if at all. 
These plants will not require much attention until May, 
except, of course, being kept clean and free from weeds, 
green-fly, or any other pests. Protect them, from cold, 
cutting winds, and when they begin to grow, sticks must 
be put to each, or one in the centre of the pot for all three 
plants as taste directs, and as they progress must be 
carefully tied. 

As to what sticks are best to use, this is more or less a 
matter of taste. Several are made of iron, all of which I 
have tried, but do not find satisfactory. The neatest sticks 
are, of course, the green-painted ones, but as these rot at 
the bottom they are only good for one year. I myself 
always use the thinnest possible bamboos, about four feet 
long. These last for many years if properly taken care 
of. Some object to their light colour, it is true, but we 
have not got the right stick yet ! I see that they are 
making telegraph posts and lucifer matches of paper. 
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Why, then, not have a circular, green-coloured stick of 
the same material for pots, etc., particularly as it is said 
to be very durable and light? 

As plants are grown in pots, as a rule, for exhibition 
and to produce specimen blooms, severe disbudding should 
be carried out as the buds begin to shovs^ ; and when the 
remaining buds reveal their colour, the plants must be at 
once removed to the glass house from the open air, and 
be placed where they are to bloom, thus keeping the 
flowers clean and avoiding rain and wind. 

There is one point I would impress uiDon the amateur, 
and that is to avoid all chemical manures. Short horse- 
manure is as good as anything, or that mixed with good 
loam and leaf-mould vi'ould do admirably. In some places 
in the country, where the leaves are saved during the 
autumn in large quantities, one need not buy leaf -mould 
by the sack, as is necessary near towns. Leaf-mould alone 
makes an excellent mulch. 

I find an admirable plan in planting is to insert a 
handful of loam and leaf-mould into the hole made with 
the trowel for each plant. It is a little more trouble, cer- 
tainly; but it gives the Carnation a start at once, and it is 
well worth the extra trouble. 

All manures, of whatever nature, that are used in con- 
nection with Carnations, should be thoroughly well spent. 
There is nothing better than an old hotbed or mushroom- 
bed for the purpose, especially for heavy soils. Light soils 
would, perhaps, be more benefited by cow-manure, moss- 
litter, or fibre if these be not objected to on the score of 
expense. 

Soot is an admirable manure for Carnations. I use a 
large quantity, which is sown broadcast amongst the 
plants, beneficial results being seen in the growth and the 
colour of the foliage. It is no doubt for this reason that 
Carnations do so well in the neighbourhood of large towns 
and factories, where a Kose would not live at all. 

Wood ashes are excellent to dress ground with in which 
Carnations are to be planted. I gave my land a liberal 
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dressing of this somewhat rare material, distributing about 
a cartload to the acre. 

An excellent liquid manure is a peck of soot, and the 
same quantity of either cow, horse, or sheep's manure 
tied up in a sack, and allowed to soak in a thirty-six-gallon 
cask of rainwater for several days. This when used should 
be diluted by about one-half of soft water. Plants in pots, 
when the buds begin to swell, are benefited by a dose once 
or twice a week. 

I am aware that some growers use bones in different 
forms — perhaps I have been unfortunate in my experience 
of this manure, as I do not intend to use it in the future. 
I tried pieces of bone at the bottom of my pots, but I never 
found that the roots laid hold of them as they would to 
a piece of old mortar rubbish. Old mortar in any form is 
excellent for Carnations, and one authority is of opinion 
that it gives a "purer ground colour to the flowers." 
When the soil is dug over before planting add a good 
dressing of old mortar. 

To sum up, therefore, the treatment of Carnations in 
pots. Each should be planted separately in a three-inch 
pot, and be placed in a frame that receives all the sun 
possible during the winter months. Place the frame in a 
south or south-west aspect, and stand the plants on six 
inches of ashes — or, better still, on wooden frames so that 
all the air available may get round the pots. Give ample 
ventilation by standing each corner of the frame upon a 
stout brick to enable the air to enter from below as well 
as above, and on fine days remove the lights altogether. 
Eemove all decayed foliage, fumigate lightly once a month, 
and go over the plants now and then to see if any maggots 
are attacking the roots ; these pests are easily detected by 
the look of the plant. When transplanting takes place into 
the flowering pots, cover the soil of each pot with a few 
oyster-shells, as these prevent evaporation and also 
unsightly holes on the surface caused by watering. 

The plants before being repotted should have as much 
room as possible, as one vigorous specimen is worth a 
dozen weak or sickly ones. 
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By following these few simple rules the great bug- 
bear of the Carnation-grower, " spot," may be kept in 
check. 

Be sparing of the water-pot. Do not water at all unless 
the plants are quite dry, and when such is the case give 
them a thorough soaking. Indiscriminate watering to 
plants that do not require it means death, and therefore 
great care is essential. 
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CHAPTBE X. 

EXHIBITINQ AND DRESSINQ, 

The majority of plants intended for exhibition are grown 
in pots, as they are flowered under glass. The flowers 
do not get injured by wind and rain, as in the open, and 
can be more easily attended to, shaded or otherwise, to 
retard or advance them according to the dates of the 
shows at which they are to be exhibited. It is, however, 
I am pleased to say, not unusual to find the border kinds 
encouraged by the offer of prizes for flowers, from plants 
grown exclusively in the open, and not dressed in any way. 

As a rule, I prefer to exhibit in those classes where dress- 
ing is not allowed, and where that monstrosity, the paper 
collar, is not permitted, as in both of these out-of-door 
classes no dressing or use of tweezers is allowed. The 
trusses must be "as cut from the plants," and a split 
bloom disqualifies the exhibitor. 

White-ground Picotees lend themselves greatly to the 
art of the dresser, so also do the best Flakes and Bizarres. 
A good dresser is welcome on an exhibition day, and it is 
interesting, for instance, to see an expert at work with the 
tweezers, and with what quickness and skill he will turn 
a most unlikely specimen into a thing of beauty. 

There is much to be said both for and against dressing 
Carnations. Sometimes a flower has three petals which 
are equally good, lying one on top of the other, and in 
this case the use of the tweezers to spread them out would 
be justifiable. A slight rearrangement of this kind would 
show the bloom to greater advantage, but dressing has 
gone beyond this. A bloom is taken in the left hand, 
and the cardboard collar is passed up the stalk to the 
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top of the calyx, which is promptly turned down with the 
tweezers, and the points of the calyx passed under and 
made to support the collar. The collar is then pushed 
down, and, being turned right side upwards, the operator 
begins in the first instance to arrange the guard petals, 
stretching them out as far as they will go. He arranges 
these evenly all round, and then proceeds to take the 
next row, placing them in the alternate spaces; any 
" run " or defective petals are removed. The third row 
is treated in the same way till the centre of the flower is 
reached. 

Some flowers, of course, are dressed in a far better way 
than others. Much depends upon the skill of the dresser, 




An Improved Show Box. 



as, if blooms are overdressed, and the weather be hot, as is 
often the case at the time these shows usually take place, 
those that have been too much pulled about, collapse. 

The stand, or box to place them in, is usually painted 
dark green, and polished, the flowers being arranged in 
dozens. A very useful cabinet is supplied in Birmingham, 
that contains facilities for exhibiting three dozen blooms : 
two trays of one dozen each, and two traj^s of six each, 
fitted with tubes to contain water. They fit into a case 
about eighteen inches square, which contains also a 
drawer for tweezers, collars, aad all the appliances of the 
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Carnation exhibitor. The flowers can be thus sent in the 
tubes of water long distances in a box something Hke a 
large dressing case, and be fully dressed on arrival in 
the early hours of the morning. In any case they have 
to travel all night to either of the great Carnation shows, 
and cara must be taken to preserve their freshness, having 
to compete, remember, with those exhibits from growers 
within an easy distance of the show, and who can cut their 
blooms in the early morning on the same day as the 
exhibition takes place. 

I have lately seen an improvement on the above, and, 
as it lightens the load of boxes to be carried by more 
than one-half, it is to be commended. Instead of 
having trays of a dozen tubes, each to fit into grooves, 
the boxes are made to fit one on top of the other, 
and a small groove on the top and bottom of each 
box keeps them firmly in position; a light cover forming 
the top piece, whilst a broad strap encircles the whole, 
which can consist of any number of boxes, according to 
the requirements of the exhibitor. See diagram on p. 64. 
By this means the weighty outside cases are done away 
with altogether, and the attendant, who travels long dis- 
tances very often, with the exhibits, can carry a tier of 
boxes in each hand without the assistance of railway 
porters, who might not hold them level, and thus spill the 
water, with which the tubes are filled, over the flowers, and 
damage them. 

The arrangement is, moreover, of advantage as the 
boxes, being light, and without a cumbersome case with 
them, can be taken into the railway carriage with the 
traveller, and obviate the necessity of a constant watchful- 
ness being kept up to see that the cases in the van are 
not being turned on their sides at intermediate stations, 
or heavy luggage placed upon them. Where the exhibitor 
has to travel all night, as in the case of residents in the 
North or South-West of England to London, this is a 
matter that should not be forgotten. 

As to the selection of flowers for exhibition, some ex- 
perience is necessary, •'.s, besides being the largest and 
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most perfect in form, the petals must be well rounded 
and without spots or streaks. A clear ground and definite 
markings count greatly in the estimation of a judge. 

Here, perhaps, I may be permitted to give a friendly 
hint to the amateur who aspires to exhibit at a first-class 
Carnation show, by which I mean the National, Birming- 
ham, Southampton, or equally good exhibition, namely, 
that if he expects his exhibits to catch the judge's eye, and 
see a prize card placed on his box, he must have in it a 
fair sprinkhng of the latest novelties in whatever section 
he elects to compete — the more the better — as the judges 
at first-cla'js shows are, as a rule, all experts, growers, and 
exhibitors themselves, and they know the names of the 
flowers exhibited at a glance. 

Now, in a local or country shoxv other tactics are re- 
commended. Here in a general way size, and size alone, 
counts: no matter how new or perfect your blooms are, 
if they are smaller than your neighbours', you will not get 
the prize. Judges at local shows are, as a rule, better 
judges of vegetables than they are of Carnations, which 
they know little or nothing about. A huge bloom, which 
has, as a rule, a split calyx, below the exhibition card, can 
by careful dressing be made to cover and extend beyond 
even the edge of the card on which the bloom is displayed. 
This is just the thing for a local show, and I have seen 
such blooms win over and over again against really good 
flowers which were far superior. 

In arranging the blooms in the boxes always place the 
best flower on the left-hand top corner, and graduate the 
others from this flower. Of course, taste must be shown 
in the arrangement if the colours are assorted ; but the 
largest blooms should be in the back row and graduated, 
with due attention to colour, towards the front. 

As to exhibiting pot Carnations in pots, this can only be 
done by those exhibitors to whom expense is no object, 
or who have conservatories or gardens within easy reach of 
where the show takes place. It is not one Carnation 
grower in a hundred that can put up such plants in pots 
as are exhibited annually by Mr. Martin Smith in London, 
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even including the professionals in the environs of Bir- 
mingham at the Midland Show. 

The schedule of a large Carnation show is an interesting 
study. It contains classes for all descriptions of exhibi- 
tors, and it is interesting to see, as well as to show, any 
new varieties that have been sent for certificates, and to 
ascertain what the floral world thinks of any particular pet 
seedling from one's own garden. 

Hovtf to Show Blooms for Exhibition. — It is 

necessary to determine, after the perusal of the schedule 
of a show, what classes it will suit you to compete in. If, 
for instance, you have a good collection of border varieties 
that have wintered well in the open, you may perhaps try 
for prizes which are given to these exclusively. 

If the exhibitor resides many miles from the place at 
which the exhibition is held, the blooms must be care- 
fully packed, not in boxes in cotton wool or other soft 
packing material, but proceed on the following lines: — 

Get a box large enough to take the whole range of 
exhibits, and let there be a series of grooves that will take 
bamboos crossways in the box, about six inches apart. 
The box when empty, but with the bamboos fitted into 
their places, would appear to have open shelves. 

In packing the box first take all the bamboos out of 
their grooves except the bottom tier, and fasten the clus- 
ters of flowers upon the bamboo nearest to one end, so 
that the flowers hang loose and do not touch anything. 
The long stalks and buds will then be lengthways with the 
box, and must be tied at intervals to the other bamboos. 
Fasten the names to each bunch, and when one tier is 
full put in another lot of transverse bamboos into their 
grooves, and proceed as before until the box is full. 

By this means none of the flowers will touch anything, 
and if shaken a little on the journey no harm will result. 

The flowers should be packed only at the last moment, 
having been cut at daylight and placed in a cool, shaded 
room until wanted, in baths and receptacles of water, 
which should almost reach the petals so that they may 

f2 
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absorb as much water as possible, and enable them to 
undertake a night's journey \\ithout flagging. 

If these ideas are followed the flowers will, when again 
placed in water in the early morning of the exhibition, 
freshen up at once and appear as bright as if they had 
been cut only a few hours previously. 

The foregoing refers to only one class of competition. 
If to compete in the classes for specimen blooms of 24, 
12, or 6 varieties, another plan must be adopted, as in the 
above classes a split bloom disqualifies the exhibitor. 

The system pursued with single show blooms is en- 
tirely different. Here a big split flower is made to look 
presentable, even regal, by the dresser's art; the most 
ragged petals are pulled out, and the remainder are kept 
together by a stiff cardboard collar, which throws up the 
distinctive colouring. Not many years ago this false way 
of showing flowers was followed in every class almost, 
even blooms upon pot-plants being thus treated. Carna- 
tion shows are, ho^'i'ever, becoming less ugly, but much 
improvement has still to be made before anyone with a 
grain of artistic sense can visit them with any pleasure. 
Cut the blooms the evening before the show, partially 
dress (hem, and arrange them in tubes — which must be 
returned to the exhibition boxes — (see diagram on page 
64) and finish the flower-dressing on arrival at the ex- 
hibition early on the following morning. 

Before closing the subject of " Exhibiting," it may be 
as ^ya\l to midce a few remarks on the dishonest practices 
which frequently occur at Carnation, as well as other ex- 
hibitions. It is a universal rule at all shows of a horticul- 
tural nature that no competitor for prizes may exhibit 
anything, be it fruit, flower, or vegetable, that has not 
been either grown by him, or, at least, been in his pos- 
session for two montlis. There exists, however, I regret 
to say, a class of exhibitor ^^•ho thinks nothing of making 
up his exhibition box by borrowing of his acquaintances. 
This class of fraud does not so much obtain in first-class 
shows, as there is a different class of exhibitor, but it 
occurs constantly in country exhibitions. 
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I have myself known of cases in which whole boxes 
have been shown, and have gained prizes, not one single 
bloom of which had been grown by the exhibitor. So 
ignorant was he of the names of the varieties that he had 
to put them up without names ! These blooms were bor- 
rowed " en bloc " from the excess flowers of those that 
another exhibitor brought with him. Such people do not 
seem to appreciate the fact that such conduct is simple 
robbery, in that they obtain prize money under false pre- 
tences, and prevent the honest exhibitor who, it may be, 
stood the next chance, from winning what was his due, and 
a prize to which he was fairly etititled ! 

The remedy is to make a formal com-plaint to the 
stewards of the exhibition. This is not at any time a 
pleasant thing to do, and the injured exhibitor would, in 
nine cases out of ten, rather put up with the loss than 
do it, although he may know perfectly well that he has 
been swindled. 

I make these remarks from the experience of eases which 
have come under my own notice, but that this state of 
thingd is common is proved by the fact that when I ex- 
hibited largely, I used to receive numbers of letters from 
exhibitors at local shows requesting that such and such 
blooms be sent them to make up or strengthen their ex- 
hibits, and in some cases whole dozens of blooms of the 
several sections, which the exhibitor had to put up to 
compete, were requested to be sent without fail on a 
certain date, to be exhibited of course as their own ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PACKING BLOOMS, ETC. 

Packing: Blooms to Send by Post. — Of the 

numerous blooms that are sent to me in the course of the 
season, most of them are packed in thin cardboard boxes, 
and arrive more or less crushed — sometimes perfectly 
flattened. Either too wet material has been used, or loose 
cotton wool. 

Flowers to be sent by parcel post should, if choice, be 
cut very early in the morning, and a small roll of wet 
cotton wool should be tied at the bottom of each stem. 
Pack them in a thin wooden box, or, better still, tin. 
Place a thick piece of brown paper at the bottom of the 
box, and another over the flowers; but I prefer lettuce 
or any succulent leaf to that, such as the large leaves of 
the vegetable marrow with the thick middle rib removed. 
If the flowers are valuable, wrap a piece of silver paper 
round or between each bloom to prevent damage. If, 
however, the flowers are packed carefully and fairly tightly 
with lettuce leaves above and below, they will keep fresh 
for a long time. If cotton wool is used at all it should be 
ah^'ays previously well damped and not allowed to come 
into actual contact with the flowers. 

Carnations for Personal Wear, etc There is 

no flower so thoroughly useful for buttonholes, wreaths, 
sprays, and bouquets, as the Carnation. It stands the 
heat of crowded rooms, remaining fresh with a little 
extra care for days, whilst roses and such like fragile 
flowers quickly fade. 

It is also charming for table decoration when shown 
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with its natural grass and a few fern-fronds added. A 
table dressed with this flower alone is invariably pleasing. 




A SPEAr OF Koh-i-noor (White Self). 

With respect to the foliage that is used in conjunction 
with the flower, it is, as a rule, Advisable to work in that 
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of the larger Pinks instead of that of the Carnation — as 
Pink leaves are smaller. In the case, too, of valuable 
varieties, a shoot means another plant in future; whereas 
the grass of the Pink is of little value. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PESTS AND DISEASES. 

Tub Carnation, unfortunately, is a prey to many insect 
troubles and diseases, but these may be successfully 
destroyed with constant watchfulness and suitable 
remedies. 

WiiiBwoDM is a terrible foe, and often swarms in a new 




Click Beetles and Wirewoems. 

garden or in newl,y-cut loam from a pasture. Great care 
must he taken that soil brought into a garden is not in- 
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fested with this pest, which will quickly destroy every 
plant. 

When I took possession of my gardens at St. Mary 
Church, and had planted the Carnations, I found the 
ground infested with them. I wrote to authorities 
for advice: the Eoyal Horticultural Society, the late 
Miss Ormerod, and others; but I could obtain no 
other advice than the old-fashioned plan of trapping 
them with oilcake and pieces of carrot plunged at 
intervals into the soil, and lifted occasionally to see 
if the worms had accepted the baits. I found both 
devices utterly useless, and so set to work on a 
more elaborate plan, that of having the entire ground dug 
over and examined by hand. This was very laborious, but 
effective. Every spit was carefully examined, and a large 
quantity of the pests killed. Lime, soot, and wood ashes 
were incorporated into the soil. And, I can assure my 
readers, that unless strong measures are resorted to when 
it is found that wireworm is present in the soil, success is 
impossible. 

Sweet cake is considered by some a sure trap for wire- 
worms, but the pests cannot be eradicated without care- 
fully searching every particle of the soil. 

A Centipede named Lithobius forficatus, although too 




Centipedes. 

often considered an enemy, is really a friend; it lives upon 
worms and insects. This species is plentiful in Devonshire 
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and the southern counties of England, and is of a rusty 
briclc-rod colour, and has hairy feelers and legs. 
• There are several species very like this, and all of them 
are friendly. 

One of the most common diseases is Spot, which takes 
the form of round, brownish red blotches on the leaves, 
and is very destructive. I once bought fifty plants of the 
variety called ' ' Winter Cheer. ' ' They arrived in pots and 
looked healthy, but when placed in a cool conservatory 
began to develop spot, which spread through the whole 
fifty plants like fire, and every one of them had to be 
thrown away. 

This disease generally arises from a stagnant atmosphere 
or sodden soil. The remedy is to expose the plant to the 
full influence of light and air, and to cut off and burn all 
infected leaves. Unless the attack is very severe not much 
damage results. It is only when it takes a firm hold of 
the plants that stringent measures must be applied. A 
good plan is to keep the plants dust-dry from about the 
middle of December to the middle of February. 

I am pleased to say, however, that I have very few 
plants affected, as I always give an abundance of air. 
When the weather is suitable all lights are taken off 
from the frames entirely. 

The Carnation Maggot is another foe. It is called 
Hylemyia nigrescens, and as far as I know cannot be 
fought against. It attacks every description of Carna- 
tion, and is a small maggot that bores its way into the 
centre of the stem of the plant. Sometimes the grass 
may be saved, as it remains fresh after the stem has been 
hollowed out by the maggot. The shoots may then be 
used for cuttings, as the plant is not really diseased. 

Slugs are a severe trouble. They infest plants grown 
in ground that has been previously cropped with vege- 
tables. Fortunately lime will destroy them. On a still 
night, \^hen there is not a particle of wind, our practice 
is in November to give the whole Carnation ground a good 
liming late in the evening. This kills slugs. Lime is 
certain death to a slug, and the results are seen next 
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morning when the pests, from the size of a pea to that of 
a walnut, are found dead about the collars of the plants. 

This hming process should be kept up every three 
weeks or so throughout the winter in gardens where slugs 
abound. It does not hurt the plants at all, and the first 
shower of rain cleans the foliage. 

Gout is a disease caused by nematoid worms of the 
Tylenchus genus. The pests eat their way through the 
leaves into the stems. I do not know any cure for this 
complaint, and the best way is to burn the plants at once. 

Earwigs are a nuisance at times, especially during the 
seed-saving period, as they get into and eat out the pods 
when they are just ripening. Small pots with some moss 
inside placed on the top of the Carnation sticks are good 
traps for these. 

Greenfly is more destructive to Carnations under glass 
than in the open border, but it is a mistake to suppose 
that this pest does not touch plants out-of-doors, as it is 
very prevalent in hot, dry weather. In the conservatory 
a dose of the vapour from a fumigator soon settles 
them. Out-of-doors it is not quite so easy to cope 
with them : perhaps tobacco-powder blown through a pufi- 
ball arrangement, and administered to each plant affected, 
is as good as anything ; or the Carnations may be syringed 
with a very mild dose of tobacco-juice and soft soap. A 
large grower uses only hot water, and says where this 
is employed nothing else is wanted. 

Thbips (Heliothrips hsemorrhoidalis) ruins the flower 
unless discovered and destroyed at an early stage. These 
little insects insert themselves into blooms that are stood 
out-of-doors in pots, and by adding some gummy sub- 
stance fasten the top leaves of a bud together, prevent- 
ing it opening properly. Syringing helps to keep them 
off, but may damage the flowers. The best way, when 
these pests are discovered to exist, is to give the flowers 
and buds a specially strong smoking in a confined portion 
of the house, with tobacco paper or some other fumigator, 
and repeat after a few days. 

Rdst is a disease for which we have to thank our 
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American friends for introducing. At least I never had 
it before I imported plants from the U.S.A. Mr. Ward, 
in his beautiful book on the " American Carnation," says 
the disease was first introduced in 1892. The presence 
of this fungus is first indicated in the plant by a slight 
swelling either on the leaf or stem. These swellings be- 
come dark brown in colour, and burst. It is highly infec- 
tious, and if not seen to at once will infect the whole 
plant and others in its immediate vicinity. The best 
thing to do is to remove all infected leaves as far as pos- 
sible, and burn them, and then give the plant a good 
syringing with Bordeaux mixture. Mr. Ward recom- 
mends spraying with a salt solution, consisting of eight 
six-inch potfuls of salt to 50 gallons of water; and then, 
after a good spraj'ing, turn the plants out-of-doors for 
a few days in bright weather. 

Spittleflt must be watched for and removed at once 
when discovered. It is easily seen amongst the leaves of 
plants, mostly out-of-doors, and is caused by a small 
bright green insect which should b.i at once killed. 

Rabbits and Hakes appreciate Carnations, and where 
these abound nothing will keep them out but stout wire- 
netting well pegged into the ground. A rabbit, if he 
gets into a choice Carnation border, will do £20 worth of 
damage in a single night. 

Sparrows are very troublesome at times as, when food 
is scarce in the winter, they are apt to come down in 
swarms and eat off the Carnation leaves. Black threads 
strained upon sticks over the borders will prevent the 
nuisance, as if the birds touch this they imagine the 
thread is a trap. I do not think sparrows are very harm- 
ful, as I never had finer Carnations the following spring 
than one very severe winter when my borders were picked 
perfectly bare by sparrows. If the crown is not affected no 
real harm is done. 

Mice are sometimes troublesome in winter, as they 
oat the leaves of the plants both out-of-doors and in the 
conservatory as well, if they can find their way into it. 
We have a distinct sort of mouse in these parts, a larger 
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edition of the common kind, and a pest, I can assure 
my readers. In " Country Life " a contributor once 
aslted for an opinion as to what was eating the leaves of 
his Carnations. It could not be rabbits, he said, as they 
were wired out ; but no doubt mice were the culprits. The 
larger-sized traps are useful to catch them, and half a 
dozen traps laid down by the side of the plants that have 
already been attacked, soon thins the ranks of the pests. 
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CHAPTBE XIII. 

SPRING WORK AMONQ CARNATIONS. 

The plants in the open border should now (April) be 
growing, and those selected for pot culture be repotted 
into their flowering pots. Keep the borders perfectly 
clean, free from weeds, all vacancies being made good 
from the reserve stock in pots, so that no ugly blanks occur 
in the rows. As the plants begin to grow place a stick 
to each, and give the more advanced a single tie. In 
doing this only tie the flower stalk and let the grass run 
free, otherwise future layering will be interfered with. 

In tying Carnations to sticks, ample room should be 
allowed to enable the stalks to increase in bulk, which 
they will do rapidly at this season of the year. The Raffia 
(if this is used) should be stripped fine and the plant tied 
about every six inches. The plan taught me by an old 
gardener was as follows : a twist round the stick and a 
tie in front of the pla,nt. The Lie then does not slip, and 
having given ample room at first the stem will not get 
injured, which is the case if too tightly tied in one loop. 

Some people prefer the well-known flower-clip, particu- 
lars of which follow. The great advantages claimed 
for this clip are: First, The great saving of time over 
tying with raffia, which is a great consideration where 
time is an object, as fifteen to twenty stems may be fas- 
toned to their sticks in less time than six could be tied. 
Second, its neat appearance, especially when used on the 
round sticks. Third, these clips being made of brass and 
whitened, will not rust or hurt the plant in any way, and 
as they will last three or four years, will save their cost 
two or three times over where paid labour has to be em- 
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ployed. Put the clip on the stem just below the joint, 
not above the joint as when tying with raffia. 

The spring is one of the most interesting seasons con- 
nected with Carnation culture, and constant attention is 
necessary so that all cultural directions are carefully com- 
plied with. The mulching of the beds has been done by 
this time with old spent manure, if my previous sugges- 
tions have been followed ; and as the plants grow and the 
buds begin to form, disbudding must be carefully carried 
out if good blooms are expected, or anything unusually fine 
required for exhibition. 

The experienced grower knows how interesting it is to 
see the first buds begin to burst, whether of plants ob- 
tained the previous autumn from the specialist, or those 
of home-raised seedlings. 

Green-fly, cuckoo-spit, and thrips, must be searched for, 
as the cleaner the plants are kept so much finer the results. 

Many varieties produce more buds than they can do 
justice to, hence it is desirable to remove a large portion 
of them, whether they are intended for floral decoration 
or for exhibition. If the latter, the disbudding should be 
the more severe, and only three or four good buds should be 
left to each truss — that is, the first, the third, and the 
fifth. 

This disbudding and tying of the flower stems will re- 
quire constant attention throughout the spring. It is not 
a matter than can be finished at one time, but must be 
continued well into June. If at this season the weather 
be very hot and dry, a syringing over the whole border 
will be of benefit to the plants. 

As to plants in pots they should have the same treat- 
ment as those in the open border, with perhaps a little 
more care, and be more severely disbudded. Do not delay 
removing all buds not required. But I have not touched 
upon Carnations for spring planting. 

Many amateurs would rather purchase their plants in 
spring than in autumn, but in doing this they make a 
great mistake. There may certainly be losses amongst 
Carnations planted in October, but if they are strong, well- 
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rooted layers the loss will be small if the cultural directions 
I have suggested are attended to. 

There is one thing, however, that is perfectly certain, 
and that is, it is almost useless to plant Carnations in 
spring when removed from the open ground. The layers 
must have been wintered in pots, as the roots of Carna- 
tions can be more interfered with in autumn than in 
spring. 

I would therefore warn any would-be purchaser from 
buying in the spring season any varieties, however cheaply 
they may be offered, that are not sent in pots or in their 
balls of soil and packed carefully in damp moss. 

They should be planted with care in the place they have 
to occupy in the border, and without the balls being 
broken. 

At the sale of the Oxford collection, I bought a quan- 
tity of plants through a friend, who left strict instructions 
that they were to be sent me in their pots irrespective of 
cost. By some mistake the entire lot was sent me out of 
pots, packed in paper, and as they were detained on the 
road for several days, when they came to hand they were 
dust dry. The result was that although they were all 
well rooted, and planted with great care, not five per cent, 
of them lived. 

I admit that under certain circumstances plants pur- 
chased in spring will, with good treatment and suitable 
weather, turn out well (I had some this year from a 
specialist in April that did admirably, and gave first-class 
results), but I maintain that no plant from a pot, or other- 
wise planted out in spring, will ever give such good results 
as a strong layer planted in late September or the begin- 
ning of October. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

July and August is the time when the Carnation grower 
reaps the fruits of his labours. It is the blossom- 
ing season of the flower, and the garden is filled with 
colour and fragrance. There is keen pleasure in watching 
not only the named varieties, but the seedlings, especially 
to see whether they are distinct, and an advance upon 
existing kinds. Pleasurable also is it to watch the novel- 
ties for which high prices were given the year before, and 
ascertain whether they fulfil all the kind things written 
and said concerning their manifold charms. 

New varieties are produced every year, and the specialist 
must have the most recent or be left behind. Whether 
the novelties of the day are alv/ays improvements on older 
varieties is a matter of opinion, but they are necessary. 
Some of them vanish from view after a year or two, not- 
withstanding the praise bestowed upon them when intro- 
duced. 

I will reduce the list of varieties in the several classes 
to those which I think are most worthy of culture, but I 
cannot refrain from mentioning the value of some of my 
particular favourites; and, as I have saidbefore, they are 
principally in the fancy classes — yellow-grounds, and Yel- 
low-ground Picotees. These, and some of the best self- 
coloured varieties, I prefer to all others. 

But first, what is a good Carnation? The value of a 
good Carnation is estimated by its petals and the distinct- 
ness of its various colours. In a perfect bloom every petal 
should have its own distinct colour according to its class. 
The flower should on no account burst its calyx, and the 

a 
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outside row or guard petals should be large, even, not over- 
crowded, and without blemish of any kind, neither should 
there be too many or too few petals. They should be 
stout, rise in regular order, tapering gradually to the 
centre, and when fully out be perfectly round. 

Many of the newer and higher-priced Carnations have 
very little, if any, scent. I am pleased to know that this 
is a subject likely to form a consideration in awarding 
prizes in the future, as it was brought forward at a meeting 
of the Council of North-country Growers at Birmingham. 
Had all the beautiful jellows and yellow-grounds the same 
fragrance as that inifortunately named variety Uriah Pike, 
for instance, what a great improvement there would be'/ 
It appears to me that whilst attention has been entirely 
devoted to form, the question of perfume has been lost 
sight of. 

There are many varieties that would not gain a prize 
in any competition worthy of the name that are, however, 
sweetly scented. \\'hat nn)ve fragrant variety is there 
than the French Etendard de Jeanne d'Arc, w'hichisof the 
purest possible white, but has a fringed edge'! Otherwise 
it is a dwarf, sturdy, border Carnation, that flowers early, 
and develops large blooms in abundance unless severely 
disbudded. No better white could be found for the 
amateur who does not intend to exhibit in first-class com- 
pany. For a local show it is sufficiently attractive, and 
as a border variety first-rate. 

I must now consider tht' varieties, and will take first 
those of the ]5izarre type. This is not a class of Carnation 
that I care much about myself, but that lias nothing to 
do with it. The Bizarre Carnation is a typical florists' 
form. There arc three classes of Bizarres, this variety or 
type, as I have said before, being a flower with two dis- 
tinct shades of colour laid upon a white ground. The 
scarlet form is the most precious, being flaked with 
maroon; the value of the llowcr consists in its depth of 
colouring. 

Then comes the Crimson Bizarre, the colours of which 
are crimson and rose on a white ground, and lastly the 
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Pink and Purple Bizarre which have their colours on a 
white ground also. 

Flakes, of which I raised in the scarlet class John Wor- 




se aelet Flake Carnation " John Wokmald. 



maid, are scarlet, purple, and rose on a white ground. This 
is again a florist's flower. 

Picotees are very beautiful, and many of the white- 
ground varieties have enthusiastic admirers. Many in 

g2 
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their several degrees of breadth of edging will be found 
elsewhere, and I will also let these pass, together with 
white-ground fancies, of which there are a few good sorts: 
Duchess of Portland, White-flaked Eed, and Lottie Collins 
being perhaps two of the best; but when considering the 
yellows, yellow-grounds, and Yellow-ground Picotees I 
feel happier. These are my favourites, and for these see 
page 39. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MONTHLY OPERATIONS. 

The following consists of a calendar of work month by 
month, and should prove helpful to the beginner: — 

January, — The plants set firmly in the ground in Sep- 
tember and October will be vigorous. The chief work is 
to see that none are raised by severe frost, and should 
rough gales prevail the longer plants should be tied to 
small sticks tn prevent damage from wind. Should any 
of the plants be raised, they must be carefully pressed 
ilo\^n again into the soil. The plants in pots must be care- 
fully tended, and given as much air as possible during 
fine days, when a warm sun shines for an hour or two, 
entirely removing the lights and never giving water except 
when the soil is very dry, and then with the greatest care, 
so that the leaves are not wetted at the same time. If 
severe frost or snow prevail the lights must be kept close, 
but on the first appearance of thaw off with the lights or 
mats that have been placed on the frames during the 
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inclement weather, and give the plants the benefit of the 
air. As there is not much for the gardener to do just 
now, all sticks should be painted, and odds and ends 
looked up. Ai-range what plants are to be potted, so that 
when the time comes they can be seen to without delay. 

February. — During this month keep the borders free 
from weeds. A hoe run through the lines of the borders 
out-of-doors in suitable weather will do good and give air 
to the plants. If blanks occur in the beds or borders 
towards the end of the month, fill thein up fi'om pot plants 
of similar varieties in frames. This depends a good deal 
upon the weather, as, should it be otherwise than genial, 
this work had better be deferred until next month. Give 
plenty of air to plants in frames on every available occa- 
sion, and, except in the severest weather, never close them 
entirely. This applies to plants in the conservatory also. 
Towards the end of this month potting may commence. 

March. — There will be an abundance of flowers now 
in the conservatory if the plants have been carefully 
tended. Malmaisons will be at their best, and the later- 
flowering tree Carnations making a splendid show. Never 
hesitate to take up a plant in the border that looks sickly, 
if another of the same variety can be obtained from a 
frame to put into its place. It is a pood plan now to sow 
the first batch of seed. This should be done, as previously 
advised, in shallow boxes in a mixtm-e of loam, leaf -mould, 
and sand, and be raised on a hotbed from which excessive 
heSt has been exhausted — say at about SO to 85 deg. — 
until the seedlings begin to show themselves above the 
ground. They should then be gradually hardened off and 
placed for a time near the light in a cool conservatory. 
The potting-up of plants to be grown in pots as specimens, 
or otherwise, must be pushed forward and completed. 
Cheap ofiers of Carnations advertised at this season are 
worthless, as unless they have been grown in pots, it is 
useless to plant them, as 60 per cent, of them will not 
grow. 
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April. — Plants in the borders \'\ill now begin to move, 
and the borders must be kept scrupulously clean. At this 
time of the year I find a good top-dressing of short manure 
excellent — I mean manure that has no heat in it. This 
can be carefully laid upon the beds, leaving the paths bare. 
If this be done in suitable weather the spring rains will 
greatly benefit the plants, which will shortly start away 
with vigour, and show how much they appreciate this 
treatment. Prick off the seedlings that are large enough 
to handle comfortably into shallow boxes of light soil, 
two inches apart, and grow on near the glass. All cuttings 
of tree Carnations during this and the previous month 
should now be taken and struck in heat. The weather, 
however, governs the matter; it is no use to begin too early 
if frost and snow prevail, but with a genial hotbed a large 
quantity may now be raised, rooted, and pushed on in 
small pots. Plants in pots may be distributed to those 
who prefer to buy their plants in spring, and any unfilled 
ground may be planted with surplus stock. Make every- 
thing ready for the season and summer show. Plants will 
commence to grow vigorously, and every possible attention 
should be paid to them. 

May. — The seedlings will be growing well, and the bor- 
der which is to receive them should be prepared. There 
is no need to repeat the instructions jDreviously given as 
to deep digging, inanuring, and firm planting, which apply, 
of course, to seedlings as well as to established plants. 
All the canes or sticks needed for staking the plants must 
be looked up ; and in suitable weather give a stick to 
each tuft. Some Carnations will be more forward than 
others, and these will require support first. Tie at once, 
as from now until the plants attain their full groAvth this 
is a matter that will require constant attention. In hot 
borders facing south search for green-fly, earwig, etc. ; 
and trap the latter by putting some small pots on the top 
of the sticks here and there with a little moss in them. 
Tobacco powder is a good thing to eradicate green-fly, or 
syringe the plants with soft-soap and water (two ounces to 
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the three-gallon pot of warm water, to which a wiiie-glasB 
of paraffin has been added). 

June. — The plants at this time will be in bud more 
or less, and attention should be given to. such varieties as 
are intended for exhibition. Disbudding must be carefully 
performed. It is useless to have a strong plant of a good 
variety with a prospect of bearing ten or twenty flowers, 
far better have half a dozen really good blooms that can 
be utilized. In years of exceptional drought I admit that 
watering or syringing the borders may be beneficial; but 
such duties are very rare, for if a top-dressing has been 
applied during the previous month the soil surrounding 
the plants will be sufficiently cool no matter what the heat 
of the sun may be. Disbud all plants as the laterals de- 
velop, and keep this work daily attended to during the 
month. 

July- — This is the month in which the amateur derives 
full advantage from the labour of the whole year. If the 
exhibition is an attraction the best plants must be selected 
to compete with those from rival growers. It will be 
desirable to make a list of the shows to which to send 
bloorris. 

But it is not everybody that likes to show as I like to 
do. The majority delight in their garden alone, and the 
pleasure the flowers give to friends. 

To the amateur who simply wants a few good plants 
for the embellishment of his garden, of course, these re- 
marks do not apply ; but of the many hundreds of my cor- 
respondents I think the majority would like to exhibit 
some specially good flowers, if they thought they had a 
chance of securing a prize. 

The following useful extract concerning the preparation 
of Carnations for exhibition is from the late Mr. Dodwell's 
book on Carnations, and it bears directly on what should be 
done at this season of the year : — 

" Continue to disbud constantly as the laterals rise. 
Tie all buds requiring this attention, and open the points 
of the calyx so as to permit the expansion of the petals 
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equally, and thus avoid a split calyx, which is always when 
incurred a slur upon the grower. Note carefully the char- 
acteristics of the several varieties, their habits, form, 
colour, shape of petal, and refinement, to enable you to 
determine their proper treatment for future years and 
whether they are fit for exhibition, if you exhibit, or useful 
for the home stage only. Hybridization or fertilization of 
the seed should also be diligently attended to. Leave 
nothing to chance, but impregnate every fine bloom not 
absolutely required for exhibition." 

The seedlings planted out last year will now be in bloom, 
and this is the most interesting time of all to anyone who 
grows Carnations in this way. I know nothing more in- 
teresting than the daily examination of promising seed- 
lings as they flower. When a single variety is discovered 
remove it at once. This gives more room to those that 
possess double blooms. Some of these will be of inferior 
quality, but a few will certainly remain in a large collection 
of seedlings, that although not first-rate, may be used for 
floral decoration of the house or otlierwise. The gems 
(if any) must be carefully marked and grown on again for 
another year. It is by no means certain that they will 
develop, in the second or even a third year, the same dis- 
tinctness and beauty that they displayed on their first 
appearance ; hence it is imperative that they should be 
grown again to ascertain whether the high promise they 
gave as seedlings is fulfilled. 

With respect to plants in pots that are being for- 
warded for winter flowering, great care must be taken 
that they are kept clean and free from all pests, such 
as green-fly, thrips, etc. Tliey must be kept potted on, 
and some of the later-propagated stock may be placed 
out-of-doors, taking great care in the matter of watering 
until the plants have filled the pots with roots, when 
they may receive more copious supplies. Those ihat are 
placed out-of-doors shoidd stand on a bed of ashes beaten 
down flat, not plunged, and the plants given as much sun- 
shine as possible. 

Throughout this month, and for u week or ten days 
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of the next month also, the plants in the borders and 
in pots should be layered; and where the stock is large, 
all hands that can layer must work overtime, so that 
the work is finished if possible by the end of July. This 
work must not be delayed, but pushed forward with all 
possible speed, so that quite six weeks to two months 
elapse before the last layers put down are required to be 
lifted as rooted layers, or as stock for replanting or dis- 
tribution. Unless this work be done well in this short 
interval, plants are sent out insufficiently rooted. But a 
good strong healthy shoot layered well, and the directions 
followed that I have ventured to suggest in an earlier part 
of this book, is bound to grow and become well rooted by 
the first week in October. As this layering takes place 
in a great measure whilst the plants are in bloom, take 
care that the flowers are not injured or broken down. If 
some have to be untied for the convenience of the operator, 
they must be retied and put in position as the rows are 
layered. 

August. — Layering will still be in full swing both in 
the open borders and in pots, and the work should be 
finished by the first, or at latest the second week in the 
month. Should the weather be very hot and dry, as it 
sometimes is, carefully examine the layer, and water it if 
flagging. The position intendfid for the new stock must 
be prepared and allowed to lie fallow until the plants are 
ready for lifting. With respect to pot plants all varieties 
intended to flower under glass during the winter should be 
in their pots by the end of the month. Some of the earlier 
potted kinds will begin to show bud, and these can be 
pushed forward in the conservatory. When this is done 
early, take great care that the plants are kept clean, and 
a slight fumigating, as previously suggested, will be bene- 
ficial once a fortnight. 

September. — Transfer pot plants now under glass 
as they continue to form their flower buds, and they 
will very soon begin to develop flowers more or less 
throughout the winter season. If the propagation has 
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been spread over a lengthened period, the plants will 
flower in succession, and continue to do so until the fol- 
lowing spring. There will not be much to do during the 
early part of this month, except to prepare for the distri- 
bution of the plants, which with mo begins on the 15th 
instant. The amateur carefully going through the cata- 
logue of the specialist decides what he will grow during 
the forthcoming year ; and the specialist himself, acting on 
the experience of the flowering season, buys such new 
varieties as he thinks will strengthen his collection, and 
discards those that have not come up to expectations. 

The selection being decided on, and the names of the 
kinds carefully entsred in the planting-book, all the sur- 
plus, up to the amount reserved, is sold out; and any 
balance remaining unsold, say by the end of October, 
potted up and reserved to fill blanks or to meet the demand 
of amateurs for spring planting. The plants in small 
pots are carefully tended during winter in cold frames, for, 
as I have endeavoured to impress upon my readers, it is 
useless to plant out Carnations in spring when lifted out 
of the garden soil. If, for instance, any choice varieties 
should stand over at this season that are worth preserving, 
but are so indifferently rooted as to be too weak to plant 
out, or pot up, if a gentle hotbed is made, rooting will be 
greatly aided, and possibly the plants saved, if they are 
plunged in the upper soil and allowed to remain there for 
a few weeks. Gradually harden them off afterwards, and 
place in cold frame on ashes, as before suggested. Three- 
inch pots will be the best for the plants. 

October. — All Carnations should now be either 
planted out or potted up. A plant well established in 
the open during this season or potted, as the case may be, 
is worth a dozen spring-planted varieties, or any that are 
planted later, say in November or December. It is of no 
consequence whatever where the plants have been grown, 
whether it be north or south, if they are put in at the 
proper season, and the soil is suitable, as they will do just 
as well in one place as the other. 
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Give plenty of air in suitable- weather, and water spar- 
ingly, if at all, then only to prevent the plants flagging. 
Do not wet the foliage, and give air until the grass is dry. 
Eradicate green-fly and wash plants with soft-soap, or dust 
with tobacco powder those that show signs of being in- 
fected. Should the weather be rough or inclement, as is 
sometimes the case at this season of the year, close the 
frames at night, giving air at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. Kemove any dead foliage, and keep everything as 
clean as possible. There will be plenty of flowers in the 
house now. The temperature should be kept at about 55 
deg., and the atmosphere rather dry. Keep the pipes 
always slightly warm, as a frost may come at any moment ; 
but too much artificial heat is a mistake, mere protection 
from frost only being wanted. 

November and December — There is not much to 
be done during these months except to attend to ven- 
tilation and keep the plants clean. Give air freely on all 
fine days, or spot may appear amongst the plants, which 
is a sign that they are too damp or the air is too stagnant. 
When the sun shines draw off the lights on frames alto- 
gether, and unless the weather is very frosty or rough give 
an inch or two of air at night. Do not crowd the plants, 
but let there be a free circulation of air throughout. Frost 
and snow are rather beneficial than otherwise to plants in 
the open border, so that the grower need not fear when 
these conditions prevail. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SOME CARNATIONS WORTH 
GROWING. 

By this title I do not wish to infer that there are not num- 
bers of beautiful Carnations that wtiuld be as well worth 
growing as these now mentioned, but for exhibition pur- 
poses it is absolutely essential that the exhibitor be thor- 
oughly posted up in all the novelties in their several sec- 
tions, as they come out. The following were shown in the 
leading prize-takers' stands last season, and may all be 
depended on as being of the highest order of merit. 

I have in this edition of my book divided the different 
varieties into the several sections in which Carnations are 
classed, instead of according to their respective colours as 
I did before. 

If more varieties than are here set out are required, 
reference should be made to a good catalogue. 

Newest and Best Selfs. 

Lady Hermione. — A rose self of great beauty. 

John Pope (Gottswaltz), a grand rose self; premier 1904, 
Birmingham and Manchester. 

Mrs. Guy Sebright (Charrington), handsome rose-pink; 
1st C.C, National, 1902. 

Bishop Ilsley (Gottswaltz), salmon-scarlet. 

Copperhead (Martin R. Smith), apricot self. 

Lady Wolverton (Cutbush), rose-pink. 

Blue King (Gottswaltz), rosy purple. 




FANCY CARNATIOX— " ACHILLK^ 
(Tellow Ground, Fancy.) 
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Almoaer. — A fine yellow. 

Gil Polo (Martin Smith), rich crimson. 

Hildegarde (Martin Smith), pure white. 

Grisi. — A new buff yellow. 

Queen Elena (Weguelin), a splendid hehotrope. 

General French (Weguelin), large vermilion scarlet. 

DaSodil (Martin Smith), clear yellow; numerous certi- 
ficates. 

Francis Samuelson (Brotherston), soft apricot. 

Herbert J. Cutbush (Cutbush), glowing scarlet. 

Lady Carrington (Cutbush), light pink. 

Lady Wolverton (Cutbush), rich deep salmon. 

Evangeline (Weguelin), pure white. 

Kaffir (Douglas), crimson maroon. 

Chloris (Douglas), delicate pink. 

Mrs. M. V. Charrington (Phillips and Taylor), soft 
yellow. 

Etna (Martin K. Smith), fine scarlet. 

Bridegroom (Martin E. Smith), pink. 

Chanticleer (Martin R. Smith), rich yellow. 

Montjoy (Martin E. Smith), purple. 

Mrs. E. C. Cartwright (Cartwright), apricot. 

Francis Samuelson (Brotherston), soft clear apricot. 

Newest and Best Fancies. 

Achilles. — Yellow ground, heavily marked rose and 
purple. 

Diaz (Douglas), buff ground, flaked and marked rose. 

Horsa (Martin E. Smith), deep yellow ground, heavily 
margined crimson. 

Paladin (Martin E. Smith), deep yellow, marked purple 
and crimson. 

Pagan (Martin E. Smith), buff ground, suffused slaty 
heliotrope. 

Millie (Blackmore and Langdon), white ground, barred 
rose and purple. 

Sunset (Martin E. Smith), buff ground, marked rose, 
red, and lilac. 
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Ivo Sebright (Charrington), rosy pink ground, suffused 
heliotrope. 

Gitana (Weguelin), rich orange ground, heavily marked 
bright plum. 

Professor Cooper (Hay), buff ground, marked lavender 
and pink. 

Chieftain (Gottswaltz), yellow, purple, and red. 

Willie Tylee (Blackmore and Langdoa), yellow ground, 
marked crimson and purple. 

Richness (Blackmore and Langdon), yellow ground, 
edged and marked scarlet. 

Marconi (Gottswaltz), bright yellow, purple, and scarlet. 

The Kaiser. — A flower of the Monarch type, very rich 
fancy. 

Molly Maguire (Martin R. Smith), yellow ground, flaked 
rose. 

Banshee (Martin R. Smith), lavender, flaked scarlet. 

Merrie England (Bower), yellow ground, with the 
broadest border of crimson. 

Mrs. Edmund Howson (Pawle), yellow ground, crimson 
edge. 

Kirdford (Cutbush), carmine, streaked with white. 

Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew (Weguelin), straw-yellow, 
flaked pure white ; lovely. 

Shiela (Martin E. Smith), yellow ground, flaked and 
bordered crimson. 

Amphion (Martin Smith), yellow, margined rose. 

\. W. Jones (Martin Smith). 

Cadmino (Cartwright), yellow ground and scarlet 
margin. 

Canatricp (Cartwright), yellow, crimson, and maroon. 



Some of the Newest Yellow-ground Picotees. 

Mrs. Walter Heriot (Martin R. Smith), Premier 1902, 
London; Birmingham 1903; many other certificates. 

Rabelais (Alartin R. Smith), fine clear yellow, margin 
rich purple. 
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Lord Napier (Martin E. Smith), clear yellow, narrow 
rose edge. 

Lucy Glitters (Martin R. Smith), clear yellow, medium 
rose edge. 

Abbot (Martin R. Smith), yellow ground, heavy purple 
margin. 

Bachelor (Martin R. Smith), yellow ground, rose-lil^c 
margin. 

Badoura (Douglas), clear, deep yellow, distinct rose 
margin. 

Othello (Martin R. Smith), yellow ground, edge(J rich 
crimson. 

Twilight (Gottswaltz), yellow ground, edged red. 

Warrior (Gottswaltz), yellow ground, deep crimson 
edging. 

Castilian (Cartwright), pure yellow-ground Picotee, light 
red edge. 

The following are all raised by Mr. Martin R. Smith, 
and are all excellent, though slightly older than the first 
above mentioned; Countess of Verulam, Countess of 
Strathmore, Daniel Defoe, Gertrude, Gronow, Hesperia, 
Lady St. Oswald, Lauzan, and Mrs. Durrant. 



Newest and Best White-g^round Picotees. 

Myra (Gottswaltz), premier, 1903, National; medium 
edge, purple. 

Beattie (Gottswaltz), medium edge, dark red. 

Morna (Fellowes), dark heavy red edge. 

Etna (Douglas), margin well defined, light red. 

Harry Kenyon (Kenyon), light purple edge. 

Lavinia (Douglas), margined light purple. 

Nellie (Rudd), scarlet edge. 

W. H. Johnson (Gottswaltz), bright scarlet edge; 
numerous certificates. 

Lady Louisa (Abercrombie), narrow-edged heavy rose. 
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Ne^A/est English Tree Carnations. 

Miss Ethel L. Smith (Cutbush), a bright salmon self. 

Mrs. S. I. Brook (Cutbush), pure white. 

Pride of the Market. — Pale delicate pink. 

Queen of Pinks. — Charming rose-pink. 

Mrs. Arthur Walkington. — Yellow, with pink markings. 

Wilham H. Cutbush (Cutbush), bright scarlet. 

Charles H. Curtis (Cutbush), cerise-pink. 

Clytie (Douglas), delicate blush colour. 

Duchess of Devonshire (Douglas), crushed strawberry. 

Loveliness (Douglas), apricot and rose. 

Newest American Carnations. 

A large number of new varieties have lately been intro- 
duced, but the following are superb: — 

Flamingo. — Scarlet. This variety now being shown by 
florists in this country is the best, with " Enchantress," 
of the American Carnations yet sent over. 

Adonis. — A fine scarlet. 

Enchantress. — Blush, the largest and best yet raised. 

Lady Bountiful. — Pure white. 

The Belle. — A companion to the last-named. 

Nelson Fisher. — An intense cerise. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. — Deep cerise pink. 

Ethel Ward. — Clear rose-pink. 

Octoroon. — Crimson. 

Floriana. — Rose -pink. 

Alpine Glow. — Deep salmon-pink. 

Glacier. — Pure white. 

Cardinalis. — Deep scarlet. 

Malmaisons. 

The newest introductions are as follows : — 
Lady Rose. — Bright rose. 
Maggie Hodgson. — Dark crimson. 
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Mary Measures. — Dark crimson. 

Monk. — Light salmon colour. 

The last three were raised by Mr. Coles, gardener to 
E. H. Measures, Esq., Woodlands, Streatham, and are 
distributed by Messrs. Cutbush and Son. 

DuchetaS of Westminster, raised by Mr. Barnes, head 
gardener to the Duke of Westminster, and sent out by 
Messrs. Cutbush. A beautiful deep rose-pink, with sal- 
mon shades on the inner surface of the petals. 

Yaller Gal (Martin E. Smith), yellow self. 

Eitt-Meister (Martin E. Smith), clear apricot colour. 

The Queen (Martin E. Smith), orange-yellow. 

The above three are, I believe, the only Malmaisons of 
a yellow colour yet sent out. 

President Loubet. — Scarlet, and 

Mrs. O. B. Simpson. — ^White, with yellow markings. 

All these are in the hands of Messrs. Cutbush and Son 
for disposal. 

Jane Seymour. — Salmon-pink. 

Sault, a fine delicate salmon, will complete the dozen. 

A beautiful coloured illustration of some of these new 
Malmaisons was given away with the spring supplement 
of the " Gardeners' Magazine," of March 3rd, 1905, copies 
of which can no doubt be obtained of the publishers of 
this volume. 



Flakes and Bizarres. 

It is not my intention to give any detailed list of these 
florist flowers. The names, however, of those I give below 
have been revised and approved by the champion grower of 
the Midlands. If any amateur wishes to grow this form of 
Carnation, he may rely on the following kinds as being 
the finest yet raised. 

Scarlet Bizarres. — Admiral Curzon, Alfred, Edward 
Adams, George, Eobert Houlgrave, and Eobert Lord. 

Crimson Bizarres. — Arline, Edward Eowan, Harrison 
Weir, Patriot, Phoebe, and William Wardell 
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Pink and Purple Bizarres. — Autocrat, Harmony (a 
"very charming variety of tender colouring), Niobe, Sarah 
JPayne, Wilham Skirving, Symphony, and Melody. 

Purple Flakes. — Agricola, Charles Henwood, James 
Douglas, and Magpie. 

Scarlet Flakes. — John Wormald (Weguelin) ; this 
variety, which was raised by the author, took the first, 
second, and third prizes in the special classes at the 
Crystal Palace in 1898, and was the premier flake, beating 
all others, in 1899. It comes into bloom so early that only 
growers of it in the North or Midlands can bring specimens 
in perfection to exhibitions in London, but when this is 
done it is invincible. Plants of it are, I regret to say, 
now very scarce. The illustration can only show the 
form, the brilliancy of the scarlet, of course, requires 
colour. Alisemond, Guardsman (extra fine). Miss Con- 
stance Grahame (Martin Smith, very fine), Eobert Cannell, 
Sportsman. 

Rose Flakes. — Lady Mary Currie, Mrs. Piowan (fine 
form and rich colours), Rosa Mundi (Douglas, new), Sybil, 
Thalia, and Pierette ; the last is quite new and very- pretty. 
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CHAPTEE XV IL 

THE PINK. 

The Pink is so closely allied to the Carnation that a 
chapter, concerning this garden flower is appropriate, 
and will, I hope, deepen interest in its growth. For 
many years the Pink, save only the white varieties, 
planted to form silvery grey edgings to beds and borders 
at all seasons, and drifts of white blossom in June, has 
been unaccountably neglected. But fashion is fickle, she 
exalts one flower and hides another in every way as pre- 
cious ; but signs are not wanting that its culture will be 
popular in the near future. I hope that my wishes will be 
fulfilled. 

It would be wise, I think, to add at every Carnation 
and Picotee show, classes for pinks, white, laced, and 
other forms, to make the flowers not only popular for the 
exhibition — and the beautiful laced varieties in particular 
— but also for the garden. 

The parent of the Pinks is supposed to be the Bianthus 
plumar-iits, whose purplish flowers brighten many a castle 
wall, where the little tufts have become established in 
the chinks ; but it is not a true native of our isles. What- 
ever, however, may be the ancestor of the beautiful race 
of Pinks, there is no difference of opinion as to their value 
in the garden. Memories of the country village, where 
we used to spend happy childhood days, are recalled by 
the broad clumps of silvery pinks, in the border, perhaps, 
running riot until they form carpets of foliage, or creeping 
on the gravel or stone path, perfuming the air in June 
with crowds of flowers as pure as the snowflake. 

As regards the history of the Pink, there is little to 
relate. " R. D.," in an interesting communication ta, 

h2 
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" The Garden " of October 11, 1890, says that " the Auri- 
cula, Carnation, and Tulip were florists' flowers — that is, 
to say, they were grown and exhibited by florists before 
the Pink was much thought of by them. Philip Miller, 
in his second edition of the " Gardener's Dictionary," 
says but little about the Pink, while other florists' flowers 
are more elaborately noticed. So we may assume that 
the Pink was only commencing to find its way into public 
favour at that period. The varieties spoken of are the 
Damask Pink, the White Shock, Scarlet Pheasant 's-eye 
(of the latter there are several varieties), the Old Man's 
Head, and the Painted Lady. The White Shock and the 
Pheasant's-eye may be occasionally met with in country 
cottage gardens. Old florists, who remember the variety 
known as the Old Man's Head, say they have not met 
with it for years. It was of low growth, the petals some- 
what numerous, of a dark-coloured ground, finely-edged 
with white, and reflexing very much, which gave it some- 
what the appearance of a head of hair — probably from 
this circumstance it obtained its name. 

Maddock, in his " Treatise on the Culture of Flowers," 
bearing date 1792, names a Pink as the first of the class 
called laced Pinks, viz.. Lady Stoverdale, and about this 
time there was a Duchess of Lancaster (a laced Pink 
raised in Kent), and Green's Queen, another laced variety. 
It was no doubt owing to the first appearance of the lac- 
ing of dark colour on the petal edge, which, in the opinion 
of the florist, adds so much beauty to this pretty and 
fragrant flower, rhat a great impulse was given to its cul- 
tivation. A Mr. Thomas Davey, florist, of the King's 
Eoad, Chelsea, was among the earliest to take up the 
Pink with a view to its improvement; and then fine varie- 
ties came to the front, known in that day as Eose-leaved 
Pinks, such as Queen, Duchess of Devonshire, Eclip^o, 
etc., while Sarah Dakin and others were also conspicuous 
among raisers. From that time until the present there 
have been raisers of laced Pinks — perhaps latest in point 
of time is Mr. James Thurstan, of Cardiff, who has pro- 
duced James Thurstan, one of the most refined laced 
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Pinks of the present day, Mrs. Thurstan, George Hodg- 
kinson, John Dorington, and a few others. But the old 
black and white type, a very attractive flower having a 
rich dark centre with the remainder of the petals pure 
white, seems unfortunately to have become almost lost to 
cultivation. Perhaps, as one result of the new interest 
clustering about the florist's Pink, it may reappear at no 
distant date. It is a beautiful form, well worthy of being 
cultivated." 

The White Pinks are more familiar than the laced varie- 
ties, and of recent years several charming additions have 
been made to the small group. I wish Pinks, the white 
and other garden varieties, were less prone to burst their 
calyx, and let loose the petals. This, as raisers are well 
aware, is a fault that must be corrected in the Carnation, 
and the evil is as pronounced in the Pink — big, burst 
flowers quickly getting sullied by storms of rain and wind. 
One or two of the later acquisitions are less subject to this 
fault, and I hope in time a Pink which keeps it fragrant 
petals well within bounds will be forthcoming. Patient 
hybridizing and selection will bear fruit, as they have 
done in the past. 

A selection of White Pinks would comprise the old 
fringed white, which is dear to me for its fragrance and 
associations. Her Majesty, Mrs. Sinkins, Mrs. Welsh, and 
Albino. The most popular, unquestionably, of these are 
Mrs. Sinkins and Her Majesty, both varieties which flower 
with wonderful freedom and are very fragrant. Albino is, 
as far as I have seen it, a very good kind, the flowers 
pure, firm, and the calyx is less inclined to burst than in 
the other varieties. Ernest Ladham and Ascot are good 
coloured Pinks. 

The laced Pinks which are coming into favour again are 
very distinct, delightful lacing of colour appearing upon 
a clear white ground. Their flowers are fragrant, produced 
freely, and are shown chiefly at the exhibition — not 
always, unfortunately, in a pleasing way. I am thankful, 
however, that exhibitions are less formal than in years 
gone by, and flowers are not always shown in little white 
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collars — patted down, so to speak, upon the green board 
merely to display a certain breadth of petal or its colour- 
ing. There is little diversity of colour amongst the laced 
Pinks, the ground being white, broken into by little lac- 
ings of reddish purple, purple, or allied intense shades. 
Amongst the most charming varieties are Anne Boleyn, 
Bertha, Boiard (one of the finest of all), Emerald, Empress 
of India, Eurydice, Harry Hooper (a very distinct kind), 
John Drake, Minerva, Modesty, Sarah, and The Eector. 




Pink Cuitlvg ob Piping. 
A, Leaves to be removed ; ]j, cut to the joint and slit the base. 

Happily, the Pink, whether the ordinary garden variety 
or the more fastidious laced form, is very easily grown. 
One can well understand that my statement is correct, 
because in many cottage gardens the plant flourishes 
without any assistance. Of course, when growing the 
plants for a certain purpose — exhibition, for instance — 
special soil and situation are necessary. A well-drained, 
sunny bed is advisable, mixing with the staple soil, if 
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this br. poor, plenty of Well-decayed manure. In the case 
of heavy soils plenty of leaf-mould, grit, and wood-ashes 
should be mixed with it before planting. Prepare the 
bed, or places which the plants are to occupy, some weeks 
before, say in August, as then the soil will be in condition 
by the second, or at the latest, third, week in Septem- 
ber — an excellent time for planting out. White Pinks 
make delightful edgings to bonders or beds — indeed, I 
prefer an edging of this flower to any other, even to the 
Mossy Saxifraga or Gentianella. I do not advise the laced 
varieties being used for this purpose. When the plants are 
grown to give exhibition flowers then a special bed should 
be set apart for them, raising it slightly above the sur- 
rounding level to throw off superfluous moisture, and 
planting in early September. 

It is most important to plant early, and if the proper 
season is missed, then keep the little tufts over the winter 
in pots in a cold frame, and put out in spring. I am 
writing more particularly of the laced kinds. 

When growing for exhibition watch the plants during 
the winter, making them firm after sudden thaws, and 
top-dressing them in the spring with a good layer of loam 
and well-decayed manure. 

Thin out all weak buds and shade the flowers from 
fierce sunshine, otherwise the lacing will not develop so 
finely — and this means, of course, failure on the show- 
board. 

The best way to propagate Pinks is by cuttings or 
pipings, as they are called, taken late in June. Select 
moderately ripened shoots, and make up a prepared bed 
of fairly light soil. Cut close under a joint, remove the 
lower pair of leaves, and dibble the cuttings in carefully, 
placing a bell-glass over them when all is finished. This 
is a better way than layering: a rather delicate operation, 
where the Pink is concerned, though the recognized 
method for Carnations. Old plants may also be divided; 
but I have written sufficiently, I hope, to interest gar- 
deners, amateurs and otherwise, in this charming flower. 
Pink culture, whether in the open garden or for exhibition. 
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is interesting and easy. The plant is very hardy, more so 
than the Carnation, and less subject to ills. The great 
thing to guard against is wireworm : a friend of mine lost 
half a beautiful edging to his mixed border through using 
the top-spit of a pasture which had not been examined 
before being incorporated with the ordinary soil. Alas ! 
it was the abode of a thousand wireworms, and the wiry 
marauders quickly " made mincemeat " of the Pinks. 
Potato, carrot, and the usual other traps, were used to 
capture them, but the plague was too severe to be checked 
until serious damage had resulted. 
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Broccoli , Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Herbs, &c. 

CONTENTS: 

Creen Crops : Borecole or Kale— Broccoli — Bmssel Sproiita — 
Oabbage — Cauliflower— Golewort — SaTcy— Spinach. 

Herbs: Angelica— Aniso or Aniseed— Balm— Basil— Borage— 
Ohives— Ohervil — Ohamomile — Oarraway — Dill — Fennel — Jlore- 
hound — Hyssop — Lavender — Marjoram — Mint — Parsley — Rosemary 
Rue — Sage— Savory — Tarragon — Thyme. 

Pests and Diseases, and How to Bbadicate Theu : Oabla^ 
Aphis— Bntterflies, Moth, Yellow Tnderwing Moth— Fly— ' tall 
Weevil- Snowy Fly— Olnb Root— Seedling Oabbage Disease. 

Misoellaneoue: Manures — Nnmber of Plants per Acre — Appr 'li- 
mate Yield per Acre — Piecework Prices — Market Measnres — Pickling 
Orops— Legal Definition of Market (Jardener— Compensation for 
Crops, Ac. — Drying Herbs — Prices of Chemical Manares, &c., Ate. 



Potatoes, Onions, Carrots, Turnips, 
Beet, Kohl Rabi, &c. 

CONTENTS : 
Crops: Beet Root— OarrbtB—Oeleriae— Garlic— Horse Radish— 
Jerusalem Artiohokes — Kohl Babi — Leeks — Onions — Parsnipfl — 

Potatoea — Salsify and Scorzonera— Shallots — Turnips. 

Pests : Beet Carrion Beetle— MangoM or Beet Fly— Onion Fly — 
Paranip and Celery Fly -Wirewoma— Carrot Fly— B*d Spider — 
Waaps — Turnip Leaf Miners — Heart and Dart Moth — Common Dart 
Moth— Turnip Gall Weevil— Turnip Fly. 

Diseases : — Beet Rust — Carrot Disease — Finger and Toe Disease- 
Onion Scab — Onion Smnt — Turnip Bacterial Disease — Parsnip 
Disease- Potato Disease — Potato Rot. 

Miscellaneous: Quantities of Seed per Acre- Yield of Produce 
per Acre - Cost of OultiTating Crops- Time Required for Germina- 
tion of Seeds — Market Measures— Manures — Analyses of Vegetable 
Ash, &c., &c. 
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Asparagus, Beans, Peas, Rhubarb, 
Marrows, &c. 

CONTENTS : 

Crops : ABparapuB — Broad Beans — Oardoons — Celery — Globe 
Artichoke— Kidney Beans — Peas— Rhubarb — Ridge Cuoumbers— 
Runner Beans— Sea Kale — Vegetable Marrows. 

Pests '. Aphides— Asparagus Beetle — Oookehafer Beetle or May 
Bug- Celery Fly— Millepedes — Pea and Bean Thrips- Pea Midge- 
Red Spider— Slugs — Wireworm — Woodlice. 

Diseases : Asparagiis Rust — Celery Leaf Blight — Mildew — Pea 
Spot— Seedling Pea Blight, 

Plcklln§rand Preserving": Green Peaa — French Beans — Gherkins 
— Rhubarb Jam — Vegetable Marrow Jam— Rhubarb Wine. 

Soils and their Treatment ; Clay Loam — Sandy Soils— Peat 
Soil — Paring and Burning Soils — Composition of Soils. 

Miscellaneous : Quantitiea of Seeds or Plants per Acre — Averago 
Yield per Acre — Seed Testing — Goat of Soil Cmtiration — Hedge 
Planting, 4o., &o. 
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Salads, 



Mushrooms, Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes, &c. 

CONTENTS ; 
Oropa : Ohioory — Oom Salad or Lamb'i Lettnoe— Oaonmber- 
Dandelion— Endive — Lettuce — Mnstard and Oreee — Mnslirooma - 
RadiBheB— Spring Onions— Tomatoes (Indoor and Ontdoor)— Water- 
eresB. 

Peats: Ants— Aphides or Green Fly— Birds— Lettnoe Fly— 
MnBhroom Pest — Onion Fly — Radish and Tnmip Flea Beetle — 
Red Spider — Slngps and Snails— Snrface Oaterpillara and Grabs — 
Thripa — Wireworm — WoodUoe. 

DIseoBes : Bacterial Disease of Tomatoes — Blaok or Brown 
Stripe Tomato Disease — Oncumber and Melon Mildew — Eelworms — 
Finger and Toe Disease — Lettnoe Mildew — Mnshroom DiseaBe — 
Tomato Black Spot or Rot— White Ruat— Yellow Spot— Tomato 
Disease. 

GlaBS-houses : Market Olaas-honscs— Oost of Building, &o. 
Mlaoellaneous : Formnlie for Insecticides and Fongioidei— 
Analyses of Animal Mauares, &a. 

A Practical Treatise on Poultry 
Farming. 

CONTENTS : 

Ponltry Farming — Who May Suooeed — Capital Eeqaired— The 
Bgrg Trade— Advice to British Bgg Producers — How to Select a 
Gtood Laying^ Strain — Trap Nests — Management of Layers — Pre- 
serving Eggs— Best Time to Hatch — How to Treat Broody Hens- 
Layers on the Colony System — Movable Houses — Poultry Keeping 
by Farmers — Best Type of Scratching Sheds and Houses — Poultry 
on Small Holdings— Farmyard Fowls— Cottagers' Fowls— Laying out 
Small Ennfl— Pood and Feeding— Relative Values of Various Foods 
— Change of Diet Beneficial — Meat or Cntbone — Cut Clover or 
Clover Meal — Green Food — tTse and Abuse of Maize — Grit— Lime— 
Water Supply— Spioes— Marketing Eggs— Testing, Grading, Packing, 
and Stamping Eggs- Table Poultry— Qualitynot Quantity Needed- 
Surrey and Sussex Fowls— Fattening— The Pellet System- Cram- 
ming- Killing— Plucking— Singeing— Shaping— Grading — Tmising 
—Packing— The Best Markets— Poultry Manure- Vermin, iio. 
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Rearing and Manage- 



A Guide to 
ment 

CONTENTS . 

How to Make Babbit Keeping Profitable— Babbits for Table 
Purposes- Best Breeds to Keep — Profit in Skins— Wild Rabbits- 
How to Stock a Warren— Shooting— Trappiug-Ferreting-Netting 
—Tame Rabbits— Fancy RabJ- its— Pedigree Stock— Hutches— When ' 
to Buy— Breeding— Weaning— Feeding— The Angora- Belgian Hare 
—Dutch Rabbit— Flemish Giant— The English— Himalayan— The 
Lop — The Polish — The Siberian — Silvers- Tans— Rearing for 
Table— Fattening— Killing— Paunohing and Dressing— Packing- 
Marketing— Rabbit Diseases and How to Cure them— Green-stufl 
and Root Crops- Rabbit Keepers' Calendar, what to do each 
Month, &o. 
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W. H. & L. COLLINGRIDGE, 148 & 149, Aldertgate Street, LONDON, E.G. 



(Also bound in Cloth, 1/6 net. Post free, 1/9.) 




A Practical Guide to Rearing and 
n/lanagement. 

CONTENTS: 

Ducks : A Profitable Industry for Cottagers and Farmers- 
Advice for Beginners— Dnck-rearing in Backs — Profitable Breeds — 
Minor Varieties -Ornamental Daoks -Teals and Sheldrakes— Stock 
Dacks -Water— TTonsing— Feeding— Runs - Incubation — Hatching 
Period -Coops -Diseases - Fattening— Killing-Plucking— Pressing 
— Dressing- Marketing, &c. 

Geese ; The Best Breeds - Housing— Nests -Bearing GoBlings - 
Fattening - Killing— Plucking — Marketing, &c. 

Turkeys: The Best Breeds— Management — Naturalising m 
Woods -Incubation- Nests- Bearing the Chicks- Diseases - Over- 
feeding-Fattening— Killing— Plucking - Marketing, &c. 

Guinea Fowls : Where to Keep — Nesting-Feeding— Marketing, 
&c. 

Swans : Management — Feeding, &c. 
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A Practical Treatise on Breeding, 
Feeding and General Treatment ; 
Breaking-in ; StableSi Ac, &c. 

CONTENTS: 

Foods — Watering— Feeding — Green Forage Crops — Management 
in Stable ~ G-r coming — Clipping — Flies — Working Condition — 
Hygit-ne— Regular Work Essential— Cliille and Colds— Phytioking— 
A Well-bailt Stable— Stable "Ventilation — Warmth.— Mangers and 
btacks — Floors — Drainage— Harness Koom— Shceingand Care of the 
Feet — Oare of Nags, Cobs aLd Ponies- Horses for Smalt Holaings — 
For Farm Work — Faults to Avoid when Buying — Light Draught 
Horses — Shire Horses : what their Qualities should be — Snffolks and 
Clydtsdales — Hackneys, Cleveland Bays and Yorkshire aeti 
Horses — Ascertaining the Age of Horses — The Breeding and Foaling 
Se:i son- Management of Foals— Working Mares— Weaning Foals- 
Yearliags-Breaking-in— Management of Brood Mares— Treatment 
Before and AftPr Foalnig — Diseases and Ailments, and How to Cure 
them — Unsoundness — Diseases of Legs and Feet — Sprains and Broken 
Knees — Donkeys and their Management. 

A Practical Treatise on Breeding, 
Rearing, and Management ; 
Bacon Curing, &c., &c. 

CONTENTS: 

The Best Brei ds— Large Yorkshire, Middle White, Small White, 
Tamworth. Berkfhire, Large Black, Small Black, Peasant's Pig, &c. 
—Standard of Excellence in various Breeds— Cross Breeding— Age to 
Buy— Housing— Sty Building— Porkets— Stores— Bacon Pigs— Best 
Foods— Mode of Feeding— Bedding— Breeding— Selection of Boar — 
(^iilts — Farrowing Sow — Treatment during and after Parturition — 
Weaning — Ringing — Fattening — Killing — Singeing — Scalding- 
Scraping — Dressing the Carcase — Cutting-np — Bacon Curing- 
Smoke Drying — Canadian Bacon Onring— Diseases and Treatment 
— Drenching — Sec, &:c. The Pig-Keeper's Calendar, showing proper 
m inagement for each month in the year. 
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